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EDMUND  MARCH  BLUNT. 

By  Russell  Leigh  Jackson. 

In  presenting  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  business 
career  of  Edmund  March  Blunt,  the  story  of  a  many- 
sided  genius  reveals  not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent 
hydrographers  and  navigation  authorities  of  his  time  hut 
a  successful  journalist  and  newspaperman,  publisher  of 
hooks  and  pamphlets,  pioneer  in  the  circulating  library 
system  and  a  popular  exponent  of  display  advertising  of 
the  type  more  familiar  to  the  reader  of  today  than  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  answer  to  the  multitudinous  activities  of  this  un¬ 
usual  man  may  be  found  in  an  interesting  heredity,  or  it 
may  well  have  been  that  his  native  brilliance  and  ability 
led  him  into  fields  of  endeavor  which  allowed  him  to  take 
full  advantage  of  opportunities,  with  the  result  that  he 
became  one  of  America’s  outstanding  men. 

Edmund  March  Blunt  was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
June  20,  1770,  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  William 
Blunt  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  March,  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  Edmund  March,  for  whom  he  was  named.  New 
Hampshire  was  still  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  when  Blunt 
made  his  appearance  in  the  ministerial  household  of  his 
grandsire.  Nearly  a  century  later  when  he  left  the  world, 
his  native  colony  had  become  one  state  in  a  republic  of 
many  states,  unfortunately  at  that  time  disrupted  by  fra¬ 
tricidal  war  and  rebellion. 

In  the  ancestry  of  Blunt  there  was  a  curious  co¬ 
mingling  of  the  salty  tang  of  the  sea  and  the  studious  and 
learned  atmosphere  of  the  manse.  The  clergy  is  well  rep¬ 
resented  on  both  sides  of  the  family.  His  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  the  Reverend  John  Blunt,  minister  at  New- 
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castle,  who  made  an  illustrious  union  when  he  allied  him¬ 
self  in  marriage  with  the  house  of  Pepperrell  for  his  wife 
was  one  of  the  comely  daughters  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Frost  and  a  grand  niece  of  the  celebrated  New  England 
baronet,  whose  part  in  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  is  note¬ 
worthy.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  minister’s  son, 
John,  uncle  of  Edmund  March  Blunt,  is  credited  with 
having  steered  the  boat  which  carried  Washington  across 
the  Delaware. 

On  the  distaff  side,  he  had  another  grandsire  in  the 
ministry  and  through  the  March  line  inherited  the  bold 
strain  of  the  Halls  of  Dover  and  Greenland,  which  found 
expression  not  only  in  the  March  family  but  also  in  the 
Jacksons  and  Pierces  of  Portsmouth. 

The  exact  date  of  Blunt’s  arrival  in  Newburyport  is 
not  clear  and  just  why  he  chose  that  town  in  which  to 
launch  his  business  career  is  equally  uncertain.  It  may 
well  be  that  his  brother-in-law  Jeremiah  Wheelwright  was 
the  guiding  influence.  In  any  event,  he  was  there  early 
in  1793  when  he  opened  a  bookstore  on  State  street,  a  few 
doors  below  the  Wolfe  Tavern.  It  may  have  been  due  to 
the  theological  background  that  he  called  it  “The  Sign 
of  the  Bible.”  The  store  was  a  modest  beginning  and 
in  the  hands  of  another  proprietor  might  have  remained 
obscure,  but  Blunt,  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  had 
an  ambition  that  was  to  carry  him  well  beyond  the  seden¬ 
tary  stall  of  the  book-seller. 

He  apparently  had  always  had  journalistic  instincts  and 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  turn  to  newspaper  and  book 
publishing.  In  May,  1793,  he  saw  the  opportunity  to  en¬ 
ter  the  newspaper  field  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Howard  S.  Robinson  in  the  publication  of  the  Impartial 
Herald  under  the  firm  name  of  Blunt  and  Robinson. 

This  newspaper  which  was  the  journalistic  ancestor  of 
the  old  Newbury  port  Herald  as  it  was  known  for  genera¬ 
tions  and  under  which  it  appeared  for  the  last  time  on 
October  2,  1915,  was  printed  on  a  hand  press  which  Blunt, 
according  to  tradition,  bought  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
for  forty  dollars.  This  press  was  in  operation  for  many 
years  and  eventually  came  into  possession  of  the  late 
Major  Ben :  Perley  Poore,  writer  and  journalist,  of  Indian 
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Hill,  West  Newbury,  and  is  now  owned  by  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  A  generation  ago  one  of  Blunt’s 
great-grandsons  on  a  visit  to  Newbury f>ort  saw  the  press 
and  was  asked  to  run  a  piece  of  paper  through  it  so  that 
it  could  be  said  that  it  had  been  used  for  four  generations. 

At  first  the  Herald  was  delivered  to  subscribers  every 
Saturday  and  under  the  careful  management  of  this  man, 
who  was  not  only  a  good  journalist  but  an  excellent  busi¬ 
ness  man,  it  became  one  of  the  best-known  newspapers  of 
its  time.  The  partnership  lasted  until  April,  1794,  when 
Robinson  withdrew  to  publish  the  Morning  Star,  first 
alone  and  then  with  Benjamin  Tucker.  Blunt  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  competition,  so  eight  months  later,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  cousin,  Angier  March,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Blunt  and  March,  he  purchased  the  Morning  Star  and 
united  it  with  the  Impartial  Herald.  Although  it  adds 
little  to  this  narrative,  it  may  be  noted  that  at  this  time 
the  newspaper  office  was  removed  from  State  to  Middle 
street  and  the  publication  came  out  twice  weekly,  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Saturday.  “Useful,  entertaining  and  free  from 
partiality”  was  the  guarantee  that  Blunt  and  March  gave 
to  their  public.  The  combined  Herald  and  Star  filled  a 
popular  demand  and  the  subscribers  continued  to  increase. 
Despite  this  fact.  Blunt  gave  it  only  one  more  year  of  his 
busy  life.  In  1795,  he  sold  his  interest  to  March,  who 
continued  to  publish  it  alone  until  he  united  it  with  a 
smaller  paper  called  the  Political  Gazette  the  following 
year  and  changed  the  name  to  The  Newburyport  Herald 
and  Country  Gazette. 

Without  doubt  the  reason  why  Blunt  quit  the  newspaper 
field  was  because  of  the  constant  and  steady  growth  of 
his  book  publishing  business.  When  he  first  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  books  in  a  small  way  soon  after  he  opened  “The  Sign 
of  the  Bible,”  he  brought  out  more  or  less  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  we  may  believe,  “The  Village  Curate.”  This 
seemed  to  prove  an  instant  success  for  it  went  through 
more  than  one  edition,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  elev¬ 
enth  edition  of  Nicholas  Pike’s  “Ready  Reckoner  or  Tra¬ 
der’s  Useful  Assistant.”  Pike  was  the  well-known  author 
of  the  arithmetic  and  ranked  in  reputation  with  Michael 
Walsh,  his  contemporary,  whose  own  work  “A  new  sys- 
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tern  of  mercantile  arithmetic  adapted  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  domestic  and  foreign  relations”  was 
published  by  Blunt  in  three  editions.  For  several  years 
thereafter  his  publications  continued  to  pour  from  his 
press  and  in  rapid  succession  came  Joseph  Dana’s  “Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Daniel  Dana” ;  a  treatise 
on  “Public  Thanksgiving”  by  the  Rev.  John  Andrews  of 
the  First  church  in  Newburyport,  and  in  1797  one  of  the 
prize  publications  of  the  year,  Joseph  Guiney’s  shorthand 
translation  of  eighteen  sermons  of  the  Reverend  George 
Whitefield,  the  eminent  English  preacher  and  revivalist, 
who  died  while  in  Newburyport,  as  well  as  the  revision 
of  the  same  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  GifFord  and 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts’  “Plain  and  Easy  Catachism  for  Chil¬ 
dren.”  Blunt  also  published  for  Matthew  Carey  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  “The  beauties  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.” 
The  author  of  the  stirring  hymns  so  familiar  to  our  grand- 
sires  was  well  publicized  in  Newburyport.  Among  the 
other  interesting  books  that  came  from  the  Blunt  press 
may  be  mentioned  “The  death  of  Abel”  in  five  books  from 
the  German  of  Salomon  Gesner  by  Mary  Colly,  to  which 
was  added  “The  death  of  Cain”  in  five  books.  The  latter 
is  the  book,  in  one  copy  of  which  in  the  Newburyport  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  is  the  counterfeit  bookplate  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington. 

I  have  made  no  effort  to  name  these  publications  in 
chronological  order  as  there  were,  quite  naturally,  many 
of  which  there  is  either  no  record  or  an  obscure  one  to  say 
the  least.  Moreover,  the  mere  recital  of  the  titles  of  these 
books  and  pamphlets  is  of  no  particular  interest  other  than 
to  show  the  type  of  reading  matter  that  apparently  inter¬ 
ested  the  public  at  that  time. 

Blunt’s  growing  interest  in  works  of  a  nautical  and 
maritime  nature  was  yet  to  find  expression  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Bowditch’s  “Practical  Navigator”  and  his  own 
“American  Coast  Pilot”  which  gave  him  fame  in  the  ini¬ 
tial  scene  of  his  endeavors  and  later  in  New  York  City. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Blunt 
turned  his  attention  to  a  somewhat  novel  plan  for  the 
dissemination  of  literature — the  circulating  library — and 
in  this  he  may  well  be  termed  a  pioneer,  despite  the  fact 
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that  they  had  been  in  operation  in  several  places  for  over 
half  a  century,  Benjamin  Franklin  having  started  one  in 
Philadelphia  as  early  as  1732  and  George  B.  Osborne  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  idea  in  Newburyport  in  1794.  It 
was  a  unique  and  exceptionally  satisfactory  way  of  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  literary  needs  and  reading  demands  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  many  of  the  poorer  classes  were  unable  to  purchase 
books,  yet  had  a  keen  and  absorbing  desire  to  read.  Blunt 
made  the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  circulating 
library  in  his  usual  manner,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  and  the  following  appeared  in  the  Newbury  port 
Herald: 

The  subscriber  having  had  repeated  applications  from  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  town  and  vicinity  for  the  loan  of 
books  has  with  the  assistance  of  several  donors  formed  a  cir¬ 
culating  library  consisting  of  1500  volumes  on  such  principles 
and  regulations  as  he  hopes  will  be  satisfactory  to  them  and 
beneficial  to  himself. 

Sensible  that  a  selection  of  useful  books  is  calculated  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  precepts  of  virtue  he  will  esteem  it  a  favor  for  any 
person  to  recommend  authors  whose  writings  may  tend  to  in¬ 
stil  those  principles  into  the  mind  and  their  works  shall  be 
immediately  added. 

Books  of  innocent  entertainment  also  form  part  of  the  li¬ 
brary  which  likewise  have  some  pretentions  to  utility  for 
which  they  serve  to  relax  the  mind  from  too  serious  employ¬ 
ment  they  may  be  rendered  highly  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  morality.  Every  new  work  will  be  added  to  the  library  as 
soon  as  published  and  from  it  no  book  will  be  sold. 

Wishing  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  public, 

I  am  with  respect 
Their  Humble  Servant 
Edmund  M.  Blunt 

The  library  had  a  modest  beginning  but  soon  grew.  The 
year  following  its  opening  there  were  1500  volumes  avail¬ 
able  to  the  reading  public;  in  1800  there  were  1800  vol¬ 
umes  and  two  years  later  there  were  3000.  Books  were 
delivered  to  customers  at  any  hour  between  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  among 
the  authors  whose  books  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  place 
upon  the  library  shelves  were  Voltaire,  Addison,  Rous- 
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seau,  Jeiferson,  Goldsmith,  Smollett,  Sterne  and  Tom 
Paine.  There  was  a  very  strongly  divided  opinion  in  New- 
buryport  regarding  the  respectability  of  Paine’s  works, 
and  Blunt  must  have  risked  a  bit  of  his  good  reputation 
in  allowing  the  “infidel’s”  writing  to  go  out  from  his  es¬ 
tablishment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Blunt  kept  his  “nose  to  the  grind¬ 
stone”  as  the  saying  has  it,  he  surely  had  his  lighter  mo¬ 
ments  and  romance  entered  into  his  life  quite  naturally. 
In  fact  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  been  successful 
in  business  from  the  very  beginning  for  less  than  a  year 
after  he  opened  “The  Sign  of  the  Bible”  he  felt  suflB- 
ciently  secure  financially  to  marry.  On  October  4,  1793, 
he  took  as  his  wife  Sally  Ross,  daughter  of  Capt. 
David  Ross,  an  English  army  officer  who  had  died  some 
years  before.  Sally  was  a  charming  girl  and  while  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  having  been  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  she 
had  had  the  advantage  of  a  home  in  the  family  of  Trist¬ 
ram  Dalton,  one  of  the  great  men  of  Newburyport,  and 
fell  easily  into  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  the  Dalton 
household.  An  interesting,  albeit  unfortunate,  incident 
occurred  while  young  Blunt  and  his  bride  were  enjoying 
their  honeymoon.  Legend  has  it  that  they  were  driving 
along  in  a  gig  and  in  order  to  spur  the  horse  on  to  a  little 
more  speed,  the  young  man  snapped  his  whip  which  struck 
Sally  in  the  eye,  blinding  it.  The  result  of  this  catas¬ 
trophe  is  quite  noticeable  in  the  portrait  of  Sally  Ross 
Blunt  which  portrays  the  drooping  eyelid. 

As  may  be  easily  surmised.  Blunt  retired  from  news¬ 
paper  publishing  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  time 
to  the  conduct  of  his  book  shop  and  to  the  publication  of 
the  “American  Coast  Pilot,”  with  which  his  name  has 
become  so  closely  associated.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
interested  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  young  na¬ 
tion  and  he  knew  how  important  it  was  that  ships  to  and 
from  America  should  be  assured  of  safe  entrance  and  clear- 
age.  There  were  other  navigation  guides  emanating 
largely  from  European  sources,  all  of  which  contained, 
as  Blunt  said,  many  errors,  which  did  not  impress  the 
navigator  with  that  sense  of  reliability  which  he  should 
have  had  at  all  times.  Blunt  recognized  the  necessity  of 
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publishing  a  guide  that  would  answer  that  purpose  and 
correct  the  errors  already  in  print.  It  was  for  that  rea¬ 
son  that  the  “American  Coast  Pilot,”  Blunt’s  lasting  me¬ 
morial,  first  saw  the  light  of  day  and  it  was  in  Newbury- 
port  that  it  made  its  debut,  although  later  associated  with 
him  in  New  York. 

The  first  edition  of  the  “Pilot”  came  out  in  1796,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  work  of  Capt.  Lawrence  Furlong,  of  New- 
huryport.  At  least,  the  title  page  names  Capt.  Furlong 
as  the  compiler.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  part  that 
Furlong  played  in  the  compilation  of  this  book.^  The 
question  has  even  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  Capt.  Furlong,  the  inference  being  that  Blunt  used 
the  name  as  a  pseudonym  to  cloak  his  own  activities,  the 
presumption  being  that  the  w’ord  of  a  sea  captain  would 
inspire  greater  confidence  than  that  of  one  who  was  not 
too  familiar  with  maritime  matters.  I  shall  not  presume 
to  give  an  opinion.  There  was  a  Captain  Lawrence  Fur¬ 
long  living  in  Newburyport  and  while  he  may  not  have 
been  the  author  of  the  “American  Coast  Pilot”  he  may 
well  have  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  by  Blunt,  until  the 
reliability  of  the  book  had  been  proved  and  its  popularity 
assured.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  eighth  edi¬ 
tion,  which  was  published  in  1815,  Capt.  Furlong’s  name 
is  omitted. 

In  any  event  the  first  edition  of  the  “American  Coast 
Pilot”  came  out  with  the  following  announcement  in  the 
Herald  by  Blunt : 

The  American  Coast  Pilot  containing  the  courses  and  dis¬ 
tance  from  Boston  to  all  the  principal  harbours,  capes  and 
headlands  included  between  Passamaquaddy  and  the  capes  of 
Virginia  with  directions  for  sailing  into  and  out  of  all  the 
principal  ports  and  harbours  with  the  sounding  on  the  coast ; 
also  a  Tide  Table  shewing  the  time  of  high  water  at  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  in  all  the  above  places  together  with  the 
courses  and  distances  from  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann  to  the 
Shoal  of  Georges  and  from  said  capes  out  to  the  south  of  East 
channel  and  the  setting  of  the  current  on  the  eastward  and 

1  Ensign  Laurence  Carton  in  his  thesis  on  “The  Blunts. . . .” 
(on  file  in  the  Princeton  University  Library)  goes  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Capt.  Lawrence  Furlong  at  some  length. 
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westward;  also  the  lattitude  and  longitude  of  the  principal 
harbours  capes  and  headlands,  &c  by  Capt.  Lawrence  Furlong 
Also  courses,  directions  distance,  etc.  from  the  capes  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  the  Eiver  Mississippi  from  the  latest  surveys  and  ob¬ 
servations.  (Approved  by  experienced  Pilots  and  Coasters) 
The  first  edition  printed  at  Newburyport  by  Blunt  and  March. 

Sold  by  them  and  the  principal  bookstalls  in  the  U.  S.  1796. 

The  “Pilot”  was  an  instant  success  and  sold  rapidly 
and  the  second  edition  made  its  appearance  two  years  later. 
From  1796  until  1867  the  “Pilot”  regularly  made  its 
appearance,  ever  gaining  recognition  not  only  from  the 
United  States  government  and  the  principal  navigators  of 
America  but  from  foreign  countries  as  well. 

The  fame  of  the  “Pilot”  spread  rapidly  and  it  was  not 
long  before  it  came  into  use  in  practically  every  maritime 
nation  in  Europe.  The  interesting  incident  is  told  that 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia  familiarized  himself 
with  it  while  serving  as  a  young  man  in  the  Imperial  Rus¬ 
sian  navy  and  that  it  was  an  accepted  textbook  for  all 
young  naval  ofiicers.  Blunt  was  a  scrupulous  man  and 
meticulous  and  he  did  his  best  to  produce  a  guide  that 
would  justify  the  minimum  of  criticism.  He  felt  that 
the  book  was  worthless  unless  it  was  reliable  and  correct 
in  every  detail. 

It  may  well  be  that  his  notable  quarrel  with  James 
Akin,  the  Newburyport  engraver,  grew  out  of  his  insist¬ 
ence  upon  detail,  for  it  is  said  that  Akin,  who  had  been 
engraving  Blunt’s  charts,  had  displeased  his  customer  be¬ 
cause  of  faulty  work.  The  story  goes  that  Blunt  berated 
Akin  because  of  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  do  something 
as  Blunt  wanted  it  done  and  a  quarrel  ensued  during 
which  Blunt,  who  apparently  possessed  a  high  temper, 
seized  an  iron  skillet  and  threw  it  at  Akin’s  head. 

Of  course,  he  missed  his  target  or  the  results  might 
have  been  more  serious,  and  Akin  in  revenge  sketched  a 
caricature  of  Blunt  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  skillet  and 
sending  it  to  London  ordered  it  to  be  reproduced  on  vari¬ 
ous  articles  of  crockery,  particularly  on  chamber  vessels. 
When  the  first  shipment  arrived  in  Newburyport,  Blunt’s 
friends  bought  as  much  of  it  as  they  could  and  destroyed 
it.  Nevertheless,  some  pieces  escaped  and  are  in  existence 
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today.  Hundreds  of  broadsides  bearinp'  the  caricature  also 
were  printed  and  distributed  here  and  there.  The  incident 
while  it  appears  humorous  today  was  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  time  and  probably  was  instrumental  in  causing 
Akin’s  removal  from  Newbury  port,  for  naturally  Blunt 
brought  suit,  which,  however,  he  lost.  Akin  must  be  re¬ 
membered  for  considerably  more  than  his  caricatures  for 
he  was  an  exceptionally  fine  engraver  and  his  bookplates 
are  a  good  example  of  his  work.  His  plate  of  Ichabod 
Tucker  of  Salem,  one  of  which  is  owned  by  the  writer, 
is  among  the  outstanding  plates  that  emerged  from  his 
engraving  block. 

^Meanwhile  Blunt  turned  his  attention  to  another  book 
on  navigation  which  was  to  achieve  fame  and  which  is  still 
in  use — “The  American  Practical  Navigator.”  The  Prac¬ 
tical  Navigator  from  the  pen  of  J.  H.  Moore,  an  English¬ 
man,  had  been  published  in  England  since  1772  and 
Blunt  felt  that  it  should  be  revised  and  corrected.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Bowditch  of  Salem,  a  mathematical  genius,  was 
the  very  man  to  do  it  and  it  is  supposed  that  Blunt  ad¬ 
vised  Bowditch  to  make  up  the  first  American  edition  of 
the  “Navigator”  which  came  out  simultaneously  with  the 
thirteenth  British  edition  in  1799.  Blunt’s  first  edition 
did  not  bear  the  name  of  the  author  but  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions  gave  the  credit  to  Bowditch,  who  is  characterized 
as  a  “skilful  mathematician  and  navigator.”  Blunt  pub¬ 
lished  it  first  for  Cushing  &  Appleton  and  later  there  was 
another  printing  for  West  &  Greenleaf,  all  of  Salem.  Bow¬ 
ditch  needs  no  introduction,  for  his  name  has  become  a 
household  word  to  all  interested  in  navigation.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  “American  Practical  Navigator” 
should  have  been  published  by  Blunt,  whose  own  fame  as 
the  publisher  of  the  “Coast  Pilot”  has  grown  with  the 
years.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  strong  friendship  de¬ 
veloped  between  Bowditch  and  Blunt  and  the  latter  named 
his  youngest  son,  who  became  well  known  as  a  member 
of  the  New  York  bar  and  district  attorney,  for  the  mathe¬ 
matical  genius. 

The  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  Blunt 
firmly  established  not  only  as  a  successful  publisher  but 
also  as  an  authority  on  bcx)ks  on  navigation  and  kindred 
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subjects.  His  store  on  State  street  in  Newbury  port  bad 
become  the  mecca  for  the  literary-minded  of  the  towm ;  in 
fact,  his  trade  had  spread  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
old  seaport  and  Blunt  felt  the  advantaj^es  of  a  larger  com¬ 
munity  calling,  and  calling  so  strongly  that  he  could  not 
fail  to  heed  them.  Sometime  during  that  year  he  made 
the  decision  and  perhaps  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  for  his 
associations  in  New'buryport  had  been  as  enjoyable  as  they 
had  been  strong,  he  departed  for  the  American  metro¬ 
polis  where  his  opportunities  grew  with  his  advancing 
years.  Before  leaving  he  brought  out  two  books  which 
should  be  mentioned ;  one,  “A  eulogy  on  the  life  of  Gen. 
George  Washington”  by  Thomas  Paine  (later  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  son  of  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence)  ;  the  other,  “A  Compendious  Medical  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  The  latter  proved  of  great  assistance  to  the 
medical  profession  and  was  used  for  many  years. 

Blunt’s  residence  in  Newburyport  was  not  particularly 
spectacular.  He  apparently  entered  little  into  public  life 
and  felt  no  urge  to  influence  people  beyond  the  medium 
of  publishing  a  good  newspaper  and  worthwhile  books  and 
to  make  both  available  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  unkind  to  infer  that  Blunt  was 
activated  purely  by  the  profit-motive,  yet  he  must  have 
made  more  than  a  good  living.  Apparently  he  had  no 
inclination  to  serve  his  fellow-townsmen  in  public  office 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  could  have  held  office  had 
he  so  chosen.  His  name  does  not  appear  upon  any  of  the 
directorships  of  any  charitable  or  humane  society,  yet  he 
was  liberal  and  many  a  poor  individual  felt  his  generosity. 

Before  transporting  Blunt  to  New  York,  it  would  be 
well  to  bring  out  another  facet  in  his  many-sided  charac¬ 
ter — his  love  for  and  firm  belief  in  advertising,  not  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  his  day  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  merchants  who  had  anything  to  advertise,  but  in 
the  spectacular  displays  which  he  inserted  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  We  are  not  surprised  today  to  see  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  the  press,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century  it  was  almost  a  rarity.  Yet  Blunt,  ever  ahead 
of  the  times,  tried  out  this  method  of  bringing  his  wares 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  He  disdained  the  single 
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column  notice  and  spread  his  story  of  what  he  had  to  offer  | 

over  a  full  three  quarters’  of  a  page.  It  was  an  innovation  ^ 

to  say  the  least,  and  perhaps  was  the  forerunner  of  the  j 

advertising  methods  of  today.  And  so  it  would  appear, 
too.  that  in  the  advertising  field  Blunt  was  a  pioneer.  The  I 

issues  of  the  Xewburyport  Herald  for  January,  1801,  dis-  j 

play  these  advertisements,  two  of  which  are  quoted,  the  j 

first  because  it  gives  an  idea  of  what  Blunt  sold  and  the  I 

second  for  the  similarity  to  some  of  the  nationally-adver-  f 

tised  products  of  today.  It  takes  little  imagination  to  pic-  | 

ture  the  radio  announcer  of  1943  making  a  somewhat  sim-  [ 

ilar  profession  of  the  remarkable  efiicacy  of  his  product.  i 

Edmund  M.  Blunt  has  for  sale  at  the  Newburyport  Book  j 

Store  State  street,  a  general  assortment  of  books  and  station-  j 

ery  cheap  for  cash,  ink  i)owder  by  the  groce  or  dozen,  writing 
and  wrapping  paper,  quills,  etc.,  also  one  sett  of  the  Ameri-  [ 

can  Encyclopedia.  i 

Later  the  following  appeared: 

Edmund  M.  Blunt  has  just  received  and  has  for  sale  at  the  ' 

Newburyport  Book  Store  the  best  of  4  to  Post  Paper — Dill-  i 

worth’s  Spelling  Books — inkstands  of  various  kinds —  pen-  {| 

knives — Baptist  hymns — Greek  testaments — Federal  songster, 
a  new  publication — Ladies’  Pocket  Memorandum  books  for  | 

1801 — cases  of  instruments — a/c  books,  &C. 

Also  the  celebrated  aromatic  paste  for  teeth  and  gums. 

This  paste  will  on  using  be  sensibly  perceived  to  brace  up  and 
stren^hen  the  fibres  and  with  a  little  continuance  will  per-  i 

fectly  cure  the  scurvy  in  the  gums,  changing  them  from  that  j 

livid  disagreeable  color  to  a  fine  pale  red,  occasioning  them  to  ! 

grow  firm  and  close  to  the  teeth  so  that  those  teeth  which  were  | 

before  loose  and  ready  to  drop  out  will  become  entirely  fast  I 

and  steady  and  from  being  black  and  foul  will  make  them  ap-  ! 

pear  white  and  beautiful.  It  likewise  prevents  the  teeth  from  j 

growing  rotten,  keeps  such  as  are  decayed  a  long  time  from  | 

growing  worse  and  takes  off  all  disagreeable  smells  from  the  j 

breath  which  generally  arise  from  scobutic  gums  and  bad  ! 

teeth.  It  has  a  beautiful  aromatic  taste  and  flavor.  Price  j 

50  cents  per  box.  Prepared  only  in  America  and  at  the  store  | 

of  Samuel  H.  P.  Lee,  New  Haven.  j 

Method  of  using:  After  washing  the  teeth  and  gums  clean  | 

dip  your  brush  into  the  paste  and  take  about  as  much  as  will 
lie  on  the  point  of  a  penknife  and  rub  the  gums  and  teeth  free- 
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ly  until  it  has  removed  every  impurity.  This  do  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  wash  it  off  with  water. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  City  Blunt  announced 
the  opening  of  his  place  of  business,  “where  charts  and 
pilots  for  every  part  of  the  world,  nautical  books  of  every 
description,  sextants,  circles,  quadrants,  spy  glasses,  com¬ 
passes  and  every  nautical  and  mathematical  instruments 
requisite  at  sea  may  be  had  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.” 
By  this  time  the  “American  Coast  Pilot”  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1797  with  122  small  octavo  pages  had  in¬ 
creased  considerably  in  size.  By  1815,  he  was  claiming 
the  entire  authorship  of  the  valuable  book  and  The  Chart 
and  Quadrant  Store  became  a  vital  factor  in  the  lives  of 
merchants  and  all  who  had  anything  to  do  with  maritime 
affairs.  The  store  was  at  one  time  (perhaps  its  first  New 
York  location)  at  202  Water  street,  Beekman  Slip.  In 
1827  he  was  located  at  154  Water  street  at  the  corner  of 
Maiden  Lane.  In  1816,  William  Hooker,  who  had  done 
engraving  for  him  in  Newburyport,  joined  him.  This 
was  the  same  Hooker  who  had  made  the  New  and  Im¬ 
proved  Chart  of  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
1808.  One  of  his  outstanding  books  in  1817  was  the 
“Strangers  Guide  to  New  York  City.” 

Blunt  was  now  nearing  the  half-century  mark  and  he 
was  fortunate  in  having  associated  with  him  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  his  two  sons,  George  W.  Blunt  and  Edmund  March 
Blunt,  jr.  The  latter  became  noted  as  an  hydrographer 
and  made  the  first  accurate  survey  of  New  York  harbor 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Three  years  later  he  made  the 
first  survey  of  the  Bahama  Islands  and  the  Shoals  of 
George  and  Nantucket. 

In  1824  he  ran  the  line  to  New  York  harbor  from 
Barnegat  to  Fire  Island.  He  also  ran  the  line  of  levels 
from  the  River  San  Juan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a  canal 
on  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  a  survey  of  Long  Island  sound 
from  New  York  to  Montauk  Point.  He  was  also  the  pro¬ 
poser  and  advocate  of  Fresnel’s  system  of  signal  lights 
and  lighthouses  and  is  credited  with  being  the  inventor 
of  the  dividing  engine.  All  of  this,  naturally,  added  to 
the  prestige  of  the  House  of  E.  &  G.  W.  Blunt  as  it  was 
known  for  many  years. 
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Blunt  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  dying  in  Ossining  (Sing 
Sing),  New  York,  on  January  4,  1862,  in  his  ninety-sec¬ 
ond  year. 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  family,  his  sons  having 
achieved  distinction.  Two  of  them,  Joseph,  the  eldest  and 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  youngest,  were  noted  members  of 
the  legal  fraternity  and  both  served  as  district  attorney. 
Edmund,  jr.  was  famous  as  an  hydrographer  and  George 
William  was  the  eminent  authority  on  geodetic  survey. 
Eliza  Carlton  Blunt,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Hooker,  the  engraver,  and  Sarah  Ross  Blunt,  the 
youngest,  became  the  wife  of  Charles  E,  Miller. 

George  W.  Blunt,  the  second  son,  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  determined  to  do  what  I  have  an  idea  his  father  had 
wanted  to  do  in  his  early  years — run  away  to  sea.  He 
went  twice  around  the  world  in  a  sailing  ship  before  he 
was  twenty-one.  On  his  last  trip  back  from  England  he 
was  mate  of  the  vessel  that  was  bringing  his  future  bride 
and  her  father  to  America.  They  struck  such  bad  weather 
that  they  were  obliged  to  put  into  a  port  and  the  romance 
is  that  the  first  time  that  the  young  lady  who  was  to  be¬ 
come  his  wife  spoke  to  him  was  when  he  was  helping 
her  off  the  ship  in  such  a  jaunty  manner  that  she  turned 
to  him  and  said,  “I  will  thank  you,  Mr.  Blunt,  not  to 
throw  me  into  the  water.”  They  were  married  not  very 
long  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  this  country  on  the 
condition  that  Blunt  would  give  up  the  sea,  which,  of 
course,  he  did. 

One  of  the  senior  Blunt’s  granddaughters,  a  daughter 
of  his  daughter  Sarah  Blunt  Miller,  was  an  extremely  well- 
known  pianist  and  when  Rubenstein  was  visiting  this 
country  he  heard  her  play  and  was  so  impressed  that  he 
sat  down  on  the  piano  stool  and  played  with  her,  afford¬ 
ing  her  a  very  signal  honor. 

Thus,  we  draw  the  curtain  on  the  life  of  an  active  man, 
a  man  who  had  an  ambition  and  a  goal  and  achieved  both. 
He  was  a  distinguished  product  of  Essex  county,  as  have 
been  so  many  before  and  since,  and  while  his  fame  has 
receded  with  the  passing  years,  the  story  of  his  life,  even 
brief  as  this  discourse  may  be,  is  worth  telling  and  Ed¬ 
mund  March  Blunt  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  nation  which  he  helped  to  build. 
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THE  PACKET  SHIP  “BOSTON” 

OF  GLOUCESTER 

By  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks. 

Harvey  Coffin  Mackay  of  Gloucester,  Captain  of  the 
Packet  Ship,  Boston  sailed  from  Boston  to  Charleston 
where  he  took  on  a  cargo  of  cotton  for  Liverpool.  The 
tragedy  which  befell  the  Boston  is  herewith  described  as 
taken  from  the  ship’s  journal. 

The  picture  of  the  burning  is  accounted  for  by  the 
following  extract  taken  from  a  letter  dated  Boston,  August 
15,  1869,  written  by  the  First  Officer  of  the  Boston,  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster,  Elias  Davis  Knight.  “The  picture 
(a  water-color  20"  x  28")  was  drawn  the  same  year  by 
Mr.  Lane  (Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  1804-1865,  well-known  Glou¬ 
cester  artist)  from  a  sketch  I  (Captain  Knight)  made 
soon  after  the  disaster,  aided  by  one  of  the  passengers, 
Charles  Osgood  Esq.,  afterward  a  distinguished  portrait 
painter  (of  Salem.)  Mr.  Lane  had  made  no  pretension 
of  course  at  this  time  as  an  artist  and  probably  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  instruction.” 

Extracts  from  the  Journal  follow: 

“Charleston  towards  Liverpool 
“26th  day  of  May,  1830. 

“Commences  with  fresh  breezes  and  squally  weather 
at  1  P.  M.  Squally  at  2  P.  M.  Heavy  rain  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  sunset.  At  8  P.  M.  forked  lightening  in  S. 
West,  and  dark  &  heavy  clouds  rising  from  the  Westward. 
At  nine  the  wind  hauled  to  the  westward.  At  ten  a  heavy 
cloud  began  to  rise  in  the  S.  W.  At  half  past  ten  sharp 
lightening.  Clued  up  the  top  gait,  sails  and  hauled  up 
the  mainsail.  At  11  P.  M.  very  thundering  and  sharp 
lightening.  The  second  flash  struck  the  ship,  burnt  the 
main  hatch  and  knocked  down  the  steward,  Isaac  Hopkins, 
a  sailor.  Filled  the  ship  full  of  electric  fluid.  We  ex¬ 
amined  the  ship  immediately  &  searched  to  ascertain  if  the 
masts  were  injured,  or  if  the  lightening  had  passed  through 
the  deck,  but  the  main  mast  appeared  uninjured.  A 
(114) 
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bright  corposant  setting  on  each  royal  mast  head.  We 
single  reefed  the  main  topsail  and  were  about  to  land 
the  mainsail  when  we  found  the  ship  to  be  on  fire.  We 
immediately  cleared  the  main  hatch  and  after  hatch  to  get 
at  the  fire  and  commenced  heaving  the  cotton  overboard 
out  holes  in  the  deck,  and  plied  water  in  every  direction 
but  all  in  vain.  The  ship’s  main  hold  was  on  fire  fore  and 
aft  on  both  sides  burning  like  tinder.  Our  only  alternative 
was  to  clear  away  the  Iwats  and  get  the  most  part  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  at  work  keeping  the  fire  down  as  much 
as  possible  by  drawing  and  heaving  water,  the  scuppers 
being  stopped  up  we  hove  the  water  casks  over  holes  in  the 
deck  and  main  hatchway  and  starting  the  water  but  all  to 
no  good  purpose  for  before  we  could  get  the  long  boat  over 
the  side  the  fire  had  burst  through  the  ships  deck  and  out 
the  larboard  side.  The  flames  raged  with  such  violence  and 
consumed  the  vessel  so  quick  that  nothing  could  be  saved 
from  the  wreck.  We  got  about  40  gallons  of  water,  and 
provisions  sufficient  on  a  short  allowance  to  keep  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  alive  for  three  weeks.  Almost  every- 
thingelse  was  burnt  up  in  the  ship,  even  the  money, 
watches  and  cloathes  all  destroyed.” 

“At  3  A.  M.  the  main  and  mizzen  mast  went  over  the 
side.  At  half  past  three  the  passengers  and  crew  were  all 
in  the  boats.  The  flames  had  then  reached  the  forecastle 
and  the  ship  was  one  complete  flame  of  fire  fore  and  aft. 
The  passengers  had  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
assist  us.  The  officers  had  with  unwearied  exertion,  cool¬ 
ness  and  persevering  activity  done  all  that  men  could  do, 
and  the  ships  crew  worked  like  horses  and  behaved  like 
men,  but  all  would  not  do.  About  three  hours  time  had 
changed  one  of  the  best  ships  that  ever  swam  the  ocean  to 
a  complete  volcano.  And  twenty  persons  cast  adrift  on 
the  ocean.  The  cabin  passengers  were  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin  and  servant.  Dr.  William  Boag  and  his  sister.  Miss 
Ansella  Boag,  Mr.  Neil  Mackneil  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Osgood.  The  sea  was  running  high,  and  raining.  Ev¬ 
ery  person  drenched  through  with  water.  In  this 
situation  the  constitution  of  Miss  Ansella  Boag,  the  only 
lady  passenger  soon  gave  way.  This  aimable  young  lady’s 
firmness  of  conduct  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  At 
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the  first  alarm  of  fire  and  during  the  whole  dreadful  scene 
to  the  divine  will  of  her  God  she  submitted  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  and,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  boat,  she  died  in  the  arms 
of  her  brother  thanking  him  in  the  most  affectionate  man¬ 
ner  for  his  kindness,  and  giving  her  blessing  to  all.  On 
the  following  day  she  was  hurried  with  the  church  ser¬ 
vice,  our  situation  not  admitting  of  the  corpse  being  kept 
longer  in  the  boat.” 

“We  remained  in  the  boat  near  the  fire  of  the  wreck 
two  days  and  at  4  P.  M.  May  28th  were  taken  aboard  the 
brig  Ida  of  Liverpool,  Capt.  Bamaby  who  with  his  officers 
and  crew  treated  us  with  every  kindness  and  attention. 
We  remained  on  board  the  brig  Ida  two  days,  then  Sunday 
morning.  May  30th,  falling  in  with  the  brig  Camillus  of 
Boston  Captan  Edes  was  good  enough  to  offer  us  a  passage 
and  receive  us  aboard,  and  Tuesday,  June  1st,  at  4  P.  M. 
we  all  landed  safe  on  India  Wharf  in  Boston.” 


EAST  INDIA  VOYAGES  OF  SALEM  VESSELS 
BEFORE  1800. 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


In  this  list  has  been  included  all  voyages  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  east  of  it,  which  were  planned  and 
launched  by  merchants  in  the  Salem  Custom  House  dis¬ 
trict  comprising  Salem  and  Beverly,  whether  or  not  the 
vessel  ever  returned.  They  are  arranged  chronologically 
by  the  date  as  near  as  obtainable  when  the  vessels  left 
Salem  or  other  ports  bound  eastward.  Ships  belonging 
to  Salem  merchants  reported  in  the  East  are  included 
regardless  of  whether  they  sailed  from  or  returned  to 
Salem.  It  is  feared  that  there  may  be  other  voyages  of 
this  sort  of  which  no  traces  have  been  found. 

In  all  of  this  period  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  in  daring  initiative,  willingness  to  take  risks  and  the 
skilful  execution  which  resulted  in  great  success,  Elias 
Haskett  Derby  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the 
rest.  He  tried  the  experiments  in  sizes  and  kinds  of 
vessels  and  varieties  of  cargo  to  be  sent  and  brought  home, 
which  developed  the  profitable  lines  of  trade  and  which 
enabled  less  skilful  and  daring  men  to  succeed.  He  also 
shared  his  knowledge  with  all,  generously  and  freely.  He 
had  a  peculiar  genius  in  developing  the  best  captains  and 
the  list  of  the  successful  merchants  of  the  next  two  decades 
is  largely  a  list  of  his  captains.  Among  these  captains 
who  sailed  three  or  more  voyages  to  the  East  for  him  were 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Stephen  Phillips,  Benjamin,  Jacob  and 
George  Crowninshield,  jr.,  Jonathan  Carnes,  Benjamin 
and  George  Hodges.  Many  others  sailed  two  voyages. 
The  Crowninshields  were  his  nephews  and  really  part  of 
the  family  tradition. 

If  there  ought  to  be  a  memorial  to  any  man  in  Salem, 
it  is  to  Elias  Haskett  Derby.  He  reorganized  ship¬ 
building  here  and  brought  in  our  greatest  ship-builders. 
Most  of  his  ships  were  built  here.  His  vessels  came  and 
went  from  Salem.  They  were  commanded  by  Salem 
masters  and  manned  by  Essex  County  boys.  He  lived  in 
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Salem  all  his  life  and  his  wealth  was  spent  in  the  city. 
To  his  initiative  and  that  of  his  son  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Town  House  and  the  Common  as  it  has  been  the  last 
150  years  and  it  is  fitting  that  Derby  Wharf  is  preserved 
as  his  great  memorial.  Due  to  his  initiative  more  than 
to  that  of  any  one  man,  Salem  was  a  great  and  rich  city 
for  a  hundred  years. 

More  than  any  others,  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons 
carried  on  the  Derby  tradition  of  serving  their  native  city. 
Their  great  period  of  activity,  however,  was  a  little  later. 
They  built  their  ships  here  to  a  great  extent.  Their  cap¬ 
tains  were  largely  Salem  men  though  mostly  of  their  own 
brilliant  family.  They  had  their  wharf  here  and  started 
their  voyages  here  to  a  large  extent.  No  one  can  say  that 
the  Crowninshields  were  not  proud  of  their  city  or  that 
they  did  not  serve  it  well  but  not  with  quite  the  same  un¬ 
equivocal  and  impersonal  affection  that  prompted  Mr. 
Derby. 

William  Orne  and  John  Norris  were  able  merchants, 
and  did  their  share  in  building  up  the  city’s  prosperity. 
William  Orne  was  a  pioneer  in  Arabia  and  John  Norris’s 
ventures  in  the  East  gave  him  great  interest  in  the  first 
missionary  ventures  in  India.  He  was  a  founder  of  An¬ 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  built  to  train  missionaries, 
and  the  beautiful  South  Church  built  in  1805  and  burned 
in  1903  was  a  monument  to  his  generosity  and  taste. 
Both  Ome  and  Norris  were  of  the  old  school  of  Salem 
merchants  and  the  bulk  of  their  business  was  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Spain. 

The  share  that  Jacob  Ashton  and  Jonathan  Lambert 
had  in  the  eastern  trade  was  chiefly  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  to  some  extent  to  the  Isle  of  France,  but  it  was 
to  the  regularity  rather  than  the  originality  of  their 
voyages  that  success  was  due.  Jacob  Ashton  had  some 
far  eastern  ventures  also. 

Jonathan  Peele  and  his  son  Willard,  were  very  active 
merchants  and  they  have  one  great  and  unique  achieve¬ 
ment  to  their  credit.  They  were  the  fathers  of  the 
Sumatra  Pepper  trade  which  in  the  following  fifty  years 
brought  great  wealth  to  Salem,  and  made  Salem  the  world 
market  for  one  great  staple  commodity. 
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There  were  two  other  great  merchants  who  attained 
greater  wealth  than  any  except  the  Derbys  and  Crownin- 
shields  and  whose  ships  made  brilliant  voyages  and  brought 
in  vast  cargoes.  These  men  were  William  Gray  and 
Simon  Forrester,  and  they  must  be  classed  as  among  the 
richest  and  most  successful  men  of  the  period,  but  they 
were  world  traders  living  in  Salem  rather  than  Salem 
merchants.  They  bought  their  ships  where  they  could  get 
them  cheapest  and  few  were  built  in  Salem.  Perhaps 
this  was  more  the  case  with  Forrester  than  with  Gray. 
Many  of  their  voyages  took  nothing  from  Salem  and 
brought  nothing  back  but  were  conducted  from  other  ports, 
the  profits  accruing  to  the  owners  alone.  A  goodly  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  masters  were  picked  up  from  other  ports 
and  were  not  Salem  boys  trained  to  the  work.  Little  in¬ 
formation  seeped  out  of  their  counting  rooms  which  helped 
the  general  trade  of  the  city  and  few  of  their  mercantile 
papers  have  come  down  to  us.  Once  gone  from  the  city, 
their  wealth  went  with  them  and  it  is  hard  to  find  in  the 
later  history  of  the  city  a  trace  of  their  activities.  All  of 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  brilliancy  of  their  business 
ability  but  it  does  make  them  of  far  less  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  city. 

The  other  ship-owners  of  this  period  developed  greater 
activities  in  the  later  period  and  were  of  less  importance 
before  1800  or,  though  capable  and  eflScient  in  their  lines 
of  work,  were  hardly  in  the  class  of  those  above  mentioned. 
It  is  of  course  difficult  to  appraise  the  abilities  of  men  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  but  the  writer  holds  no 
brief  for  any  man  except  as  the  evidence  on  the  record 
judged  by  the  perspective  of  a  century  or  more  leads  on  to 
inevitable  conclusions. 

The  principal  sources  from  which  the  material  herein 
has  been  drawn,  are  as  follows: — 

Salem  Gazette,  April  30,  1783  -  November  22, 1785. 
Massachusetts  Gazette,  November  28,  1785 -March  27, 
1786. 

Salem  Chronicle  and  Essex  Advertiser,  March  29,  -  Aug¬ 
ust  3,  1786. 

Salem  Mercury,  October  7,  1786  -  December  29,  1789. 
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Salem  Gazette,  January  5,  1790 -December  31,  1799. 

(The  gaps  from  March  13-29  and  July  6  -  October  7, 
1786  it  has  been  impossible  to  fill.) 

Salem  Custom  House  Impost  Books,  August,  1789 -De¬ 
cember,  1799. 

Derby  MSS  at  Essex  Institute. 

Various  Log  Books  at  the  Essex  Institute  and  the  Peabody 
Museum  as  noted. 

Sundry  Ships  Accounts  at  both  institutions. 

Reprinted  from  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections 
S.  W.  Phillips  and  A.  F.  Hitchens:  Salem  Ship 
Registers. 

G.  G.  Putnam:  Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages, 
4  volumes. 

M.  W.  F.  Duren :  Three  Generations  of  Silsbees. 

In  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections 

J.  D.  Phillips:  Salem  Ocean  Borne  Commerce,  1783- 
89,  LXXV,  135,  249,  358. 

W.  Leavitt:  Ship  Building  in  Salem,  VL,  136,  171, 

226,  252;  VII,  207. 

X.  Silsbee:  Bio^aphical  Notes,  XXXV,  1. 

G.  X.  Preble :  First  Cruise  of  the  Frigate  Essex,  X, 
pt.  Ill,  1. 

R.  E.  Peabody:  Log  of  the  Grand  Turks. 

Merchant  Venturers  of  Old  Salem. 

George  Xichols:  An  Autobiography. 

Freeman  Hunt:  Lives  of  American  Merchants. 

Elias  Haskett  Derby 
Joseph  Peabody. 

Edward  Gray :  William  Gray  of  Salem,  Merchant. 
Richard  Cleveland :  Voyages  of  the  Sons  of  Xew  England, 
1855. 

The  first  line  of  each  entry  usually  gives  the  date  when 
the  clearance  of  the  ship  was  published  in  the  newspaper, 
and  in  almost  all  cases  would  be  within  a  week  of  the 
actual  sailing.  The  exact  date,  if  obtainable,  is  sub¬ 
stituted.  Xext  comes  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  captain 
and  the  port  for  which  she  cleared.  This  does  not  imply 
that  she  did  not  touch  at  other  ports  first  or  even  that  she 
ever  got  to  that  port,  and  in  many  cases  she  went  far 
beyond. 
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The  second  line  gives  the  approximate  date  of  entry  on 
return  and  the  port  from  which  she  entered.  Frequently 
vessels  entered  from  ports  far  afield  from  those  they  started 
for.  The  newspaper  records  and  the  Custom  House 
records  are  certainly  wrong  in  many  cases.  With  several 
vessels  of  the  same  name  and  several  captains  of  the  same 
name,  all  at  sea  at  once,  and  the  records  reporting  brigs 
as  ships,  and  ships  as  snows  and  snows  as  barks,  there  is 
sure  to  be  confusion.  There  were  five  Crowninshields,  three 
Hodges,  four  or  five  Derbys  and  two  or  three  Lamberts 
all  sailing  at  this  time.  There  were  at  least  seven  Hopes 
and  numberless  Polly,  Peggy  and  Betseys  all  going  at 
once. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  author  has  lost  all  pride  in  in¬ 
fallible  accuracy  and  will  be  much  surprised  (and  elated) 
if  somebody  does  not  spot  his  pet  error  and  will  accept 
correction  with  a  due  sense  of  humility.  It  would  be 
helpful  if  somebody  would  try  his  hand  at  a  catalogue  of 
the  West  India  voyages,  especially  if  he  feels  critical  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  list.  The  most  difficult  error  to  catch 
is  when  a  vessel  enters  at  Boston  or  New  York  and  then 
sails  on  another  voyage  and  returns  to  Salem.  Another 
great  trouble  is  where  a  Captain  dies  or  changes  ships  out 
east  and  the  ship  returns  from  an  unexpected  port  under 
another  captain,  especially  if  it  is  a  ship  with  a  name  like 
Betsey  or  Polly,  common  to  several  vessels.  The  trans¬ 
ferring  of  names  from  ships  sold  or  lost  to  new  vessels  also 
upsets  calculations  especially  if  the  new  ship  has  the  same 
captain  or  his  brother.  Most  of  the  records  do  not  bother 
to  state  which  Derby  or  Lambert,  it  was. 

1, 

Nov.  27,  1784.  Ship  Grand  Turk,  Jonathan  Ingersoll. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Aug.  9,  1785  from  St.  Eustatia. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Feb.  1785,  sailed  for 
St.  Helena. 

April  13,  left  for  Rousseau,  Dominica  May  5,  went  to 
St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  to  Grenada,  to  St.  Eustatia, 
to  Salem. 

Cargo  sold  at  Capetown,  loaded  with  teas,  nankeens, 
etc.  partly  sold  at  ’Statia  to  French  merchants  of 
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Martinique  for  rum  and  sugar.  (Peabody:  Log  of 
Grand  Turk,  39-56.)  She  belonged  to  Elias  Haskett 
Derby. 

2. 

Nov.  14, 1785.  Schooner  Benjamin,  Carpenter-  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

May  15,  1786  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  was  a  very  quick  voyage  to  the  Cape  and  her 
return  run  was  only  63  days.  (Mass.  Gazette,  May 
15,  1786.) 

S. 

Dec.  5,  1785.  Ship  Grand  Turk,  Ebenezer  West.  Isle 
of  France. 

May  27,  1787  from  Canton. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Feb.  23,  1786,  left  March 
17  for  Isle  of  France,  left  about  July  1  under  charter 
to  carry  freight  to  Canton.  Supposed  to  be  third 
American  ship  to  reach  Canton.  Reached  there  be¬ 
fore  Sept.  26.  Left  about  Jan.  1,  1787  loaded  with 
tea,  china  and  cinnamon  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
took  hides  there  and  left  March  17  for  Salem.  Owned 
and  managed  by  Elias  Haskett  Derby.  William  Vans 
went  as  supercargo. 

(Peabody:  Log  of  Grand  Turks,  58-104;  Salem 
Mercury,  Feb.  2,  1787.) 

f 

Sept-,  1786.  Brig  Three  Sisters,  Daniel  Saunders.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

May  12,  1787  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

He  was  spoken  12  days  out  by  a  Philadelphia  ship 
(Salem  Mercury,  Oct.  14,  1786).  Left  the  Cape 
early  in  March,  stopped  at  St.  Helena  and  then  reach¬ 
ed  Salem  in  52  days.  The  captain  tried  to  bring 
home  a  pair  of  ostriches  but  only  one  survived.  (Sor 
lem  Mercury,  May  15,  1787.) 

5. 

Between  July  6  and  Oct.  7, 1786.  Brig  Adventure,  Hen¬ 
ry  Clark,  Isle  of  France. 

Aug.  28,  1787  from  St.  Eustatia. 

There  were  no  newspapers  in  Salem  which  published 
ship  news  from  July  6  to  Oct.  7,  1786,  during  which 
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period  the  Adventure  probably  sailed  and  possibly 
other  vessels  not  found.  She  is  mentioned  as  losing 
her  foremast  between  the  Cape  and  the  Isle  of  France 
(Salem  Mercury,  May  15,  1787)  and  had  reached 
St.  Helena  by  March  20.  She  sailed  May  9  (Salem 
Mercury,  July  24,  1787)  but  stopped  at  St.  Eustatia. 
6. 

Dec.  6,  1786.  Brig  Hope,  Jonathan  Lambert.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

July  23,  1787  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A  quick  voyage  to  the  Cape  and  back.  She  came 
home  in  65  days,  and  touched  at  St.  Helena. 

7. 

Dec.  23,  1786.  Ship  Three  Sisters,  Ichabod  Nichols. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Vessel  sold  in  the  East  probably  at  the  Isle  of 
France.  The  ship  belonged  to  E.  H.  Derby  and 
appears  to  have  been  sold  by  her  captain  who  returned 
to  Salem  Jan.  22, 1788  on  the  Derby  ship  Lighthorse. 
(Salem  Mercury,  Jan.  22,  1788.) 

8. 

Jan.  27,  1787.  Bark  Lighthorse,  J.  Tucker.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Jan.  22,  1788  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

She  arrived  at  the  Cape  about  April  1.  (Salem  Mer¬ 
cury,  July  24,  1787)  and  appears  not  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  Isle  of  France.  Apparently  it  was  an  un¬ 
healthy  voyage.  A  passenger  died  and  Captain 
Tucker  arrived  very  ill.  (Salem  Mercury,  Jan.  22, 
1788.) 

9. 

Oct.  30,  1787.  Brig  Hope,  Jonathan  Lambert.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

July  15,  1788  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

There  is  no  evidence  she  went  beyond  and  she  left  the 
Cape  April  23  for  St.  Helena  and  touched  at  St. 
Bartholomew.  (Salem  Mercury,  July  15,  1788.) 

10. 

Dec.  7,  1787.  Ship  Grand  Turk,  E.  H.  Derby,  jr.  Isle 
of  France. 

Sold  at  the  Isle  of  France. 
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Young  Mr.  Derby  seems  to  have  made  his  base  of 
operations  at  the  Isle  of  France  whence  he  managed 
his  father’s  eastern  business.  He  sold  ships  and 
bought  others,  directed  the  voyages,  and  seems  to  have 
been  very  successful.  He  finally  came  home  on  the 
brig  Henry  in  1791.  The  sale  of  this  ship  ended  the 
career  of  the  first  Grand  Turk.  (Peabody:  Mer¬ 
chant  Venturers,  78  et  seq.) 

11. 

Jan.  8,  1788.  Ship  Juno,  Henry  Elkins.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Sank  40  hours  after  leaving  Salem. 

This  ship  belonged  to  E.  H.  Derby,  was  well  fitted 
out  for  an  India  voyage  but  began  to  sink  when  hardly 
out  of  sight  of  land.  The  crew  took  to  the  boats  but 
the  larger  one  was  lost  and  they  crowded  into  the 
small  one.  In  twenty  minutes  the  ship  sank.  The  crew 
were  picked  up  in  a  few  hours  by  a  sloop  for  Demer- 
ara  so  Salem  did  not  hear  of  the  disaster  for  over  two 
months.  (Salem  Mercury,  March  25,  1788.) 

12. 

April  15,  1788.  Brig  Cadet,  Jonathan  Carnes.  East 
Indies. 

Entered  probably  at  Boston  in  the  autumn  1790  from 
West  Indies. 

Owned  by  Wm.  Vans,  jr.  who  went  in  her  as  factor. 
“Bound  for  Madeira  and  from  thence  to  the  India  and 
China  Seas”  (Salem  Mercury,  April  15,  1788). 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  voyage  on  which 
Carnes  discovered  how  to  buy  pepper  on  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  Sumatra-  On  May  23  she  was  at  Ma¬ 
deira.  On  Feb.  14,  1790  she  was  reported  at  the 
Cape  from  the  East  Indies  and  bound  for  the  West 
Indies.  Ho  entry  appears  in  Salem  but  Dec.  28, 
1790  she  sailed  for  Cadiz  from  Salem.  She  probably 
entered  at  Boston. 

IS. 

Aug.  12,  1788.  Ship  Lighthorse,  I.  Hichols.  Isle  of 
France. 

June  15,  1790  from  Canton. 

Owned  by  Elias  Haskett  Derby  and  consigned  to  his 
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son  at  the  Isle  of  France-  Cargo  sold  at  that  port, 
she  went  to  Bombay,  loaded  cotton  and  blackwood 
for  China  and  arrived  in  Canton  Oct.  1789. 
Almost  wrecked  on  Marblehead  Neck  on  her  return. 
She  brought  practically  nothing  but  tea  and  Mr. 
Derby  and  the  captain  owned  4/5  of  it.  The  total 
duties  were  $16,312.98. 

u. 

Sept.  9,  1788.  Ship  Atlantic,  Henry  Elkins.  Isle  of 
France. 

Sold  to  a  Parsee  merchant  at  Canton  for  $6,600,  Dec. 
1789.  This  vessel  followed  exactly  the  same  voyage 
to  Canton  as  the  Lighthorse  and  her  crew  returned  on 
that  ship. 

15. 

Sept.  10,  1788.  Ship  Dauphin,  Thomas  Osgood.  East 
Indies. 

Sept.  27,  1789  from  Croisic,  France. 

She  was  at  the  Isle  of  France  Jan.  30,  1789  and 
probably  went  on  to  Ostend  and  Croisic  on  her  way 
home.  She  went  further  East  than  the  Isle  of 
France,  either  to  India  or  Batavia.  (Salem  Mer¬ 
cury,  Sept.  29,  1789.) 

16. 

Bought  in  1788  at  Isle  of  France,  Ship  Peggy,  Williamson. 
June  23,  1789  from  the  Isle  of  France  via  St.  Eu- 
statia. 

This  was  one  of  the  two  vessels  bought  at  the  Isle  of 
France  by  E.  H.  Derby,  jr.  and  was  sent  home  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  Grand  Turk’s  cargo.  The  other, 
the  Sultana  seems  to  have  been  sold  out  there.  The 
Peggy  came  home  in  122  days  including  the  stop  at 
St.  Eustatia.  (Salem  Mercury,  June  23,  1789.) 

17. 

Dec.  2,  1788.  Brig  Three  Sisters,  Benjamin  Webb.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Sold  at  Canton  to  an  Armenian  for  $4000.  in  Dec. 
1789. 

She  proceeded  directly  to  Batavia,  sold  her  cargo  and 
took  a  freight  for  Canton  expecting  to  load  tea  but 
there  were  four  Derby  ships  there  and  she  was  sold 
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along  with  the  Atlantic.  Her  crew  came  home  on  the 
Astrea.  (Peabody:  Merchant  Venturers,  91-93.) 
She  sold  at  Batavia  flour,  butter,  tar  and  spermacetti 
and  bought  500  piculs  of  sandal  wood. 

18. 

Dec.  9,  1788.  Brig  William  and  Henry,  Benjamin 
Hodges.  Isle  of  France. 

June  1,  1790  from  Canton. 

She  touched  at  the  Isle  of  France  and  went  on  to  Can¬ 
ton;  was  reported  at  Canton  in  December,  1789;  re¬ 
turned  via  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  expected  to  touch 
at  the  Isle  of  France.  She  brought  a  huge  cargo  of 
nearly  140,000  lbs.  of  tea,  7000  lbs.  coffee;  duties 
$9783.  The  cargo  was  chiefly  to  Wm.  Gray  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Orne. 

19. 

Dec.  9,  1788.  Brig  Hope,  Jonathan  Lambert.  Mozam¬ 
bique. 

Feb.  9,  1790  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

There  is  no  proof  that  she  went  to  Mozambique  or  not. 
She  was  reported  at  the  Isle  of  France  in  Sept.  1789. 
Her  cargo  was  coffee,  tea,  pepper,  etc.,  chiefly  to 
Jacob  Ashton  and  William  Smith. 

20. 

Dec.  18,  1788.  Brig  Henry,  B.  Crowninshield.  Calcutta. 
Dec.  31,  1790  from  Isle  of  France  via  St.  Helena. 
This  was  another  of  the  Derby  ships  under  control 
of  young  Mr.  Derby  at  the  Isle  of  France.  She  was 
at  Madras  and  Calcutta  where  she  loaded  India  goods 
for  Salem.  Mr.  Derby,  jr.  coming  in  her.  She 
touched  at  the  Isle  of  France,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  St.  Helena  and  made  a  terribly  slow  trip  but  it 
must  have  been  a  very  sociable  one.  As  well  as  Capt. 
Ben.  Crowninshield  and  his  cousin  E.  H.  Derby,  jr. 
there  was  Capt.  Clifford  Crowninshield  who  had  lost 
his  ship  the  Ceres,  wrecked  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  cargo  of  the  Henry  was  a  very  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection,  coffee  and  piece  goods  from  India  being  the 
large  items.  She  paid  $2387.  in  duties,  mostly  by 
Mr.  Derby. 
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21. 

Jan.  6,  1789.  Ship  Washington^  Crowninshield.  Isle  of 
France. 

It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  this  ship.  She  was 
reported  at  the  Isle  of  France  during  the  year  1789 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  again  in  Salem. 
She  may  have  been  lost  or  sold  in  the  East. 

22. 

Jan.  13,  1789.  Brig  Hopewell,  Coffin.  Isle  of  France. 
Reported  at  the  Isle  of  France  on  July  19  {Salem 
Mercury,  Dec.  15,  1789). 

23. 

Feb.  17,  1789.  Ship  Astrea,  James  Magee.  Canton. 
May  31,  1790  from  Canton. 

She  touched  at  St.  Jago  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands 
and  sailed  for  Canton  March  21.  She  was  at  Canton 
as  late  as  December,  1789  and  arrived  in  Salem  125 
days  out  from  China.  She  brought  240,000  lbs.  of 
tea  of  the  best  quality  and  56,000  lbs.  of  lesser  value 
as  well  as  $25,000  worth  of  silk.  One  half  of  it  was 
to  E.  II.  Derby  with  David  Sears  of  Boston  second. 
She  seems  not  to  have  stopped  at  the  Isle  of  France 
either  way.  (Salem  Mercury,  Aug.  31,  1790.)  Total 
duties  $27,109.18. 

2h. 

Feb.  24, 1789.  Schooner  Richard  and  Edward,  G.  Crown¬ 
inshield,  jr.  Isle  of  France. 

Jan.  5,  1790  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

She  left  the  Isle  of  France  Sept.  8,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Oct.  21,  1789.  Her  cargo  was  26,765 
lbs.  of  coffee  and  small  lots  of  tea,  raisins  and 
almonds,  all  consigned  to  George  Crowninshield. 

25. 

Feb.  24,  1789.  Ship  Lydia,  Murphy.  Isle  of  France 
and  Batavia. 

She  touched  at  St.  Jago  about  April  10,  1789,  was  at 
the  Isle  of  France  July  19  and  still  there  Sept.  8. 
She  was  probably  sold  in  the  East  as  she  does  not 
again  appear  and  Capt.  Murphy  in  1791  commanded 
another  ship.  She  is  not  listed  in  the  ship  registers. 

26. 
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April  7,  1789.  Schooner  Little  John,  Amos  Hilton.  Isle 
of  France. 

May  18,  1790  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

She  reached  the  Isle  of  France  Sept.  10  and  rescued 
the  crew  of  a  French  bri,£^  the  day  before  she  arrived. 
Her  homeward  cargo  was  pepper,  rhubarb,  muselins 
and  76,000  lbs.  of  coffee.  She  is  not  listed  in  the  ship 
registers. 

27. 

Dec.  22,  1789.  Ship  Ceres,  Clifford  Crowninshield.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Wrecked  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Captain  returned 
on  the  ship  Henry  Jan.  4,  1791.  {Salem  Gazette, 
Jan.  4,  1791.) 

Carried  out  a  miscellaneous  cargo  of  provisions,  lum¬ 
ber,  iron,  500  pairs  of  shoes,  24  saddles  and  bridles. 
These  were  all  sold  at  the  Cape  and  she  seems  to  have 
started  for  St.  Helena  when  wrecked.  Ho  details  of 
the  tragedy  are  available.  She  belonged  to  William 
Gray,  jr. 

For  nearly  a  year  no  ships  left  for  the  Eastern  Seas. 
Many  of  the  big  ships  were  out  there  and  came  home  but 
there  may  have  been  a  glut  in  the  market  of  coffee,  tea  and 
spices  which  had  been  the  chief  returns. 

28. 

Hov.  2,  1790.  Brig  Hope,  Jonathan  Lambert.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Aug.  9, 1791  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

She  seems  to  have  been  at  the  Cape  in  April  and  May 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  further.  On  her 
return  she  left  there  the  29th  of  May.  On  the  way 
back  Captain  Lambert  claimed  to  have  seen  a  rocky 
island  which  he  saw  six  years  before.  (Salem 
Gazette,  Aug.  9,  1791.) 

He  brought  home  12,700  lbs.  of  coffee,  4000  gallons  of 
Cape  wine,  and  $6000  worth  of  merdiandise.  Jacob 
Ashton  owned  most  of  it. 
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29. 

Nov.  23,  1790.  Brig  William  and  Henry,  Thomas  West. 
Isle  of  France. 

Dec.  20,  1791  from  the  Isle  of  France  via  Hamburg. 

.  The  return  entry  explains  the  length  of  the  voyage 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  report  of  the  ship 
on  her  entire  passage. 

William  Gray,  jr.  was  the  owner. 

SO. 

Nov.  30,  1790.  Schooner  Eliza,  Henry  Clarke.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Nov.  8,  1791  from  Cape  Francois. 

On  her  outward  passage  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  April  14, 1791  and  sailed  May  5  for  St.  Helena. 
She  evidently  stopped  in  the  West  Indies  and  was 
reported  at  Cape  Frang-ois  Aug.  23.  She  did  not 
leave  there  until  Oct.  8  and  may  have  got  involved 
in  the  revolution  going  on  at  that  time.  She  was  a 
vessel  of  68  tons  owned  by  John  Norris. 


Oct.  1,  1790  began  the  second  year  of  the  United  States 
Custom  House.  During  the  first  year  the  import  duties 
had  amounted  to  $1,903,709.  Pennsylvania  paid  the 
largest  amount  $472,756,  and  Massachusetts  was  second, 
with  $320,430.  Massachusetts’  share  was  one-sixth  of  the 
total.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  reversed  the  figures. 
Foreign  tonnage  was  at  a  much  higher  ratio  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Tonnage. 

American  Foreign  Total  Duties 

Massachusetts  177,022  20,346  197,368  $21,027 

Pennsylvania  56,996  52,922  109,918  $30,449 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  far  more  trade  was  done  in 
American  bottoms  out  of  Massachusetts  than  out  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  As  a  rough  approximation,  probably  trade  du¬ 
tiable  at  about  $290,000  was  done  in  Massachusetts  vessels 
and  perhaps  $250,000  in  Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts 
was  entering  more  than  three  times  as  much  American 
tonnage  but  only  two  fifths  as  much  foreign  tonnage. 
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SI. 

May  3,  1791.  Snow  Grand  Sachem,  Jonathan  Carnes. 
India. 

Jan.  7,  1794  news  reached  Salem  that  she  was  lost  on 
Bermuda,  crew  saved. 

This  vessel  belonged  to  John  Derby,  jr.  and  Elias 
Haskett  Derby.  A  letter  from  Carnes  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  reporting  on  political  conditions  at  Cey¬ 
lon  and  Batavia  suggests  his  future  destinations  {Sor 
lem  Gazette,  March  13,  1792.) 

The  master  was  the  mystery  man  who  sailed  the  brig 
Cadet  and  on  some  voyage  discovered  the  pepper  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Sumatra  coast.  There  are  some 
allusions  that  connect  the  Grand  Sachem  with  the 
pepper  trade.  It  is  also  stated  that  she  was  captured 
by  a  Bermuda  privateer  (Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  10, 
1793)  and  was  l^ing  sent  to  Bermuda.  Her  voyage 
was  unaccountably  long  tmless  she  went  far  east  and 
had  some  strange  adventures.  Capt.  Benjamin  West 
was  aboard  as  passenger  and  Mr.  Mundy,  the  mate, 
had  died. 

32. 

May  17,  1791.  Ship  Astrea,  John  Gibaut.  East  Indies. 
Sold  for  $7789  at  Calcutta  in  the  winter  of  1792-3. 
She  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Sept.  5,  and 
reached  the  Isle  of  France  in  November.  (Salem 
Gazette,  March  13,  1792.)  She  continued  on  and 
traded  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  touched  at  Colom¬ 
bo  and  went  on  to  Madras.  There  she  took  a  freight 
to  Rangoon.  The  Sultan  of  Pegu  at  once  grabbed  her 
to  carry  military  supplies  to  Siam  (Salem  Gazette, 
May  7,  1793)  where  he  was  at  war,  while  he  held  the 
captain  as  hostage.  (Salem  Gazette,  April  23,  1793.) 
She  was  finally  restored  but  too  damaged  to  take  home 
and  so  was  sold  in  Calcutta. 

33. 

Jime  26,  1791.  Ship  Henry,  Jacob  Crowninshield.  Isle 
of  France,  and  India. 

Nov.  3, 1792  from  Calcutta  and  the  Isle  of  France. 
This  was  the  new  “pine  ship”  launched  sidewise  from 
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Derby  Wharf  by  Enos  Briggs,  May  3,  1791  for  E.  H. 
Derby,  not  the  brig  Henry  brought  home  by  Benjamin 
Crowninshield  in  Jan.  1791. 

The  Henry  appears  not  to  have  stopped  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  either  way  and  arrived  140  days  from 
Calcutta  via  the  Isle  of  France.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  trouble  at  the  Cape  just  then  and  British  cruisers 
were  impressing  American  seamen  (Salem  Gazette, 
June  19,  1792.)  She  bought  20,000  lbs.  of  brown 
sugar  and  3000  lbs.  of  Pepper  and  a  little  miscellan¬ 
eous  merchandise.  Mr.  Derby  owned  most  of  it. 
Duties  $3317. 

SJf. 

July  26,  1791.  Ship  Lighthorse,  Benjamin  Crownin¬ 
shield.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

June  19,  1792  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  and 
back.  The  length  of  it  suggests  a  further  expedition 
but  perhaps  the  political  trouble  at  the  Cape  which 
the  Dutch  were  in  and  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen  by  the  British  warships  may  account  for  the 
delay.  (Salem  Gazette,  June  19,  1792.) 

The  cargo  was  sugars,  wine,  coffee  and  small  items, 
three-fourths  of  it  to  Mr.  Derby.  Duties  $1944.02. 

35. 

Autumn,  1791.  Ship  Margaret,  James  Magee.  North¬ 
west  Coast  and  Canton. 

This  was  probably  a  Boston  voyage  but  there  seemed 
a  close  connection  with  Salem  and  it  may  have  been 
primarily  a  Derby  venture  so  is  mentioned. 

36. 

Nov.  1,  1791.  Brig  Hope,  Jonathan  Lambert.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

July  21,  1792  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  was  a  trip  to  the  Cape  and  back  like  most  of  the 
Hope’s  voyages.  Conditions  were  very  unstable  at 
the  Cape  that  year  and  it  was  diflScult  to  transact 
business. 

She  brought  a  very  mixed  cargo.  About  9500  gallons 
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of  brandy  was  the  big  item  but  there  was  also  tea, 
pepper,  aloes,  raisins,  ivory,  cloth  and  bandannoes. 
Jacob  Ashton  and  the  captain  owned  it  all.  The 
duties  were  $3672. 

37. 

Dec.  6,  1791.  Brig  Hind,  John  Beckford.  Isle  of  France. 
Jan.  29,  1793  from  Isle  of  France  via  West  Indies. 
The  Hind  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reported  any¬ 
where  till  her  return  when  the  papers  said  “from  Cal¬ 
cutta”  though  simply  entered  from  the  Isle  of  France. 
She  brought  203,622  lbs.  of  brown  sugar  to  William 
Gray,  jr.  and  8,000  lbs.  of  tea  to  B.  Green,  jr.  and  J. 
Hussey.  Duties  $4960. 

88. 

Dec.  20,  1791.  Ship  Aurora,  Thomas  Meek.  Isle  of 
France. 

March  24,  1794  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

She  evidently  went  to  India  for  Capt.  Crowninshield 
of  the  Henry  reported  her  at  Calcutta  in  June,  1792, 
and  was  at  the  Isle  of  France  in  December,  1793. 
(Salem  Gazette,  March  18,  1794.) 

War  had  broken  out  between  England  and  France  and 
the  year  1793  was  a  year  of  intense  privateering  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  North  Atlantic.  There  were  also  con¬ 
stant  embargoes  at  the  Isle  of  France  and  our  vessels 
were  held  five  and  six  months.  The  Aurora  was 
there  in  December,  1793.  (Salem  Gazette,  March  4 
and  March  11,  1794.)  These  facts  no  doubt  account 
for  the  Aurora’s  long  voyage. 

The  Aurora  brought  425,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  61,000  lbs. 
of  coffee,  and  13,000  lbs.  of  pepper.  Her  duties  were 
$11,947  of  which  Samuel  Hewes  paid  $3771,  William 
Gray,  jr.  $3307  and  William  Hayward  $4868. 

(To  he  continued) 


HOKSES  IN  SALEM  FEOM  JUTLAND. 


Salem  Copenhagen  the  21  Aug.t  1796 

E.  Hasket  Derby  Esq. 

Sir: 

We  have  been  duly  honoured  with  your  much  esteemed 
favour  of  the  4th  May  which  was  handed  us  some  time  ago 
by  Capt  Wallace  of  Beverly,  and  have  taken  due  note  of 
its  contents.  In  conformity  with  your  desire  we  purchased 
three  young  black  Horses  of  one  of  the  very  first  breeds  In 
Jutland,  and  we  have  now  shipped  them  on  board  your 
Ship  the  Henry,  Capt  John  Green,  and  hope  they  will  ar¬ 
rive  safe,  and  give  satisfaction.  As  they  are  very  young, 
and  the  time  wou’d  not  permitt  it,  we  have  not  got  them 
properly  train’d  for  the  Carriage,  but  the  coachman  who 
goes  along  to  attend  them  is  recommended  to  us  as  a  very 
suitable  person  to  train  and  manage  them,  and  he  also 
understands  something  of  Gardening.  Our  agreement 
with  him  is  that  in  case  you  approve  of  him,  he  must  serve 
you  three  years,  otherwise  you  are  to  provide  him  with  a 
free  passage  home,  and  give  him  3  months  advance  his 
wages  are  fixed  at  12  Spanish  dollars  a  month,  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  make  another  agreement  in  any  manner 
that  may  be  most  convenient  to  yourself  and  him. 

We  inclose  you  an  account  of  the  cost  and  charges  of 
the  Horses. 

Horses  amounting  to  Current  danish  Rix  dollars  510.68 
and  for  Cash  paid  the  Coachman  on  his  wages  60. 

also  for  Cash  furnished  Captain  Green  20. 

&  his  Clearance  at  Elseneur  266.4 


together  Amt.  D  856.72  which  at  the  Exchange  of  5  makes 
Sterling  £171.7  wherefore  Capt  Green  has  given  us  his 
Bill  on  Lane  &  Eraser  in  London  and  we  doubt  not  it  will 
be  duly  honoured. 

We  sincerely  wish  the  bearer  a  safe  voyage,  and  it  will 
give  us  great  pleasure  to  learn  the  Horses  answer  your 
expectation,  they  are  certainly  deem’d  of  the  best  race 
of  Carriage  Horses  in  Europe. 

We  are  very  respectfully.  Sir,  Your  most  Obedt  Servt. 

Riberg  &  Compy 

— Essex  Institute  Mss.,  Derby  Papers,  Vol.  XV,  p.  58. 
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LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  DR.  ERNEST  BRUNO 
VON  DE  GERSDOREE  TO  HON.  STEPHEN  PAL- 
ERAY  WEBB,  1849-1855. 


Description  of  Events  Connected  with  the  Salem 
Light  Infantry  Veterans  and  Salem  Political 
Matters. 


The  following  letters,  with  their  inimitable  sketches, 
depicting  events  of  Andover  and  Salem  interest  in  the 
eighteen  fifties,  have  recently  come  into  possession  of  the 
Essex  Institute  through  Mrs.  Catherine  Oveson,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mr.  Webb.  Dr.  de  Gersdorff  came  to  this 
country  from  Germany  and  became  a  well-known  physi¬ 
cian  in  Salem.  He  possessed  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
humorous  and  had  the  gift  to  record  it  with  his  pen  in 
portraiture  as  well  as  words.  He  married  in  Salem  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  George  Choate  and  sister  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Hodges  Choate.  At  first  settling  in  Andover,  through 
friendship  with  Mr.  Webb,  he  removed  to  Salem.  Mr. 
Webb  was  in  San  Erancisco  when  the  letters  were  written, 
of  which  place  he  served  as  Mayor  during  a  portion  of  the 
period  of  the  “Vigilance  Committee.” 


Andover,  March  2d  1850. 

Dear  Sir — 

Since  the  time  that  by  your  kindness  I  was  permitted 
to  listen  to  the  enchanting  voice  of  the  “Divine  Eanny” 
whose  figure  is  still  in  so  full  remembrance  in  my  mind 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  sketching  her  on  this  paper — 
since  that  time  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
“winter  of  my  discontent”  ought  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
time  for  my  leaving  my  present  residence  and  field  of 
“operations”  has  come.  Eor  on  the  one  hand  I  know  that 
I  cannot  expect  to  increase  much  my  earnings  nor  to  make 
my  work  as  a  country  physician  any  easier  and  never 
agreeable — on  the  other  hand  I  have  been  long  enough  in 
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this  “puritan  ministers’  factory”  as  to  make  it  necessary 
either  to  live  with  the  Romans  as  the  Romans  do,  that  is, 
to  sing  with  saints  of  Andover  hymn  or  psalms,  or  to 
shake  the  dust  from  my  feet  and  leave  them  to  enjoy  their 
religious  dignity  to  themselves,  and  look  out  for  a  more 
congenial  society. 

Now,  I  think  that  for  the  latter  purpose  no  place  would 
suit  me  better  than  Yours — Salem,  which  besides  presents 
just  now  a  good  opening  for  me  as  a  physician.  The  bump 
of  independence  being  very'  much  developed  on  my  skull 


THE  "DIVINE  FANNY,”  ANDOVER,  MARCH,  1850. 

I  have  generally  an  unaccountable  dread  of  other  people’s 
influence  on  my  actions;  but  I  know  what  a  great  thing 
it  is  to  have  some  authority  to  refer  to,  some  friendly 
advice  to  rely  upon,  some  better  judgment  to  be  guided 
by,  and  I  take  therefor  the  liberty  of  asking  your  advice 
and  opinion  about  this  subject,  wether  you  can  tell  me  of 
any  circumstances  which  should  particularly  speak  against 
my  plan  of  going  to  Salem?  I  know  that  the  beginning 
is  always  slow,  etc.,  etc.,  but  I  know  also  that  everywhere 
in  this  happy  country  a  man  with  perseverance,  knowledge, 
and  some  ability  must  succeed, 

I  hope  you  will  understand  me  right  when  I  say  that. 
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though  by  the  favour  of  your  friendship  I  should  as  a 
man  feel  both  thankful  and  happy,  yet  I  would  make  no 
pretentions  on  recommendations  introductions  as  physi¬ 
cian,  etc.  from  your  part  in  Salem,  because  my  principle 
is  that  a  physician  both  for  his  and  the  public’s  best, 
ought  to  stand  on  his  own  merits.  Let  me  ask  on  this 
occasion  (since  you  took  my  powders,  I  have  a  right  to) 
how  your  health  is  at  present  ?  Has  the  constant  current 
of  work  “domu  et  in  fero,”  which  was,  when  I  saw  you 
last,  nearly  drowning  your  good  spirits,  abated  &  has  the 
vulture  “bussiness”  stopped  gnawing  at  your  liver?  I 
think  that  without  such  a  relaxation  from  labour  and  care 
my  N.  vomica  powders  could  have  done  but  very  little 
good.  I  hope  not  to  tax  your  kindness  too  much  when 
I  ask  for  a  few  lines  from  your  hand  on  these  subjects. 
Please  give  my  sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  Webb,  whom  Miss 
Swett  has  been  expecting  during  all  the  week.  Miss  S — 
has  no  house  yet  to  move  into.  I  wish  she  would  move  to 
Salem  and  keep  me  further  as  a  member  of  her  family. 
These  are  nothing  but  plans.  Who  knows  what  the  future 
brings  ? 

I  am  with  the  sincerest  respect 

Your  obedient 
B.  de  Gersdorff,  Dr. 

Salem,  Octob  14*^*  1852 

Dear  Sir 

I  cannot  compare  the  effect  your  pleasant  and  stirring 
lines  from  California  had  upon  me  better  than  with  that, 
the  trumpet-blast  of  last  day  of  judgment  is  said  as  going 
to  have  upon  the  conscience  stricken  souls  of  us  poor  sin¬ 
ners,  for  I  roused  with  equal  force  out  of  a  sinful  apathy 
all  my  graphic  senses  and  energies  to  action,  which  here¬ 
tofore  had  been  slumbering,  though  often  vainly  stirred 
on  when  hearing  of  the  good  news  that  occasionally  ar¬ 
rived  here  from  you. 

I  followed  you  in  my  (unenlightened)  mind  all  along 
across  the  Isthmus.  I  arrived  with  you  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  I  thirsted  with  you  during  the  hot  passage  on  the 
Pacific,  I  went  with  you  about  in  the  streets  of  San  Fr. 
to  find  an  office  and  I  saw  you  with  my  mental  eyes  fi- 
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nally  settled  and  sung  and  pocketing  the  dust,  which  is, 
I  suppose,  the  way  “over  thar”  when  receiving  fees. 

The  preceeding  page  will  show  you  that  I  feel  still 
proud  in  recalling  the  duties  I  had  to  perform  as  one  of 
the  stafF  of  the  Salem  Light  Infant.  Company  on  that  mem¬ 
orable  campaign  against  the  common  enemies  “Thirst  and 
Dust.”  The  fighting  was  hard  and  let  me  tell  you  pri¬ 
vately  though  truthfully,  the  victory  sweet  and  overflow¬ 
ing,  let  the  people  say  what  they  will.  With  regard  to 
the  named  formidable  enemies  it  is  a  “fixed  fact”  that 
our  boys  stood  bravely  their  attacks  and  “quenched”  the 
one  in  innumerable  pitched  battles  and  encounters  and 
“swallowed”  the  other  in  great  quantities  whenever  they 
met  him. 

On  all  which  occasions  they  allied  themselves  with  vari¬ 
ous  good  and  efficient  allies,  such  as  “Otarde,  Schreider, 
and  St.  J ulien”  and  found  the  old  proverb  true,  “a  friend 
in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.”  [If  you  want  to  know  what 
“a  friend”  is  in  these  heartless  selfish  times  I  cannot  bet¬ 
ter  describe  it  to  you  than  by  a  true  pictorial  representa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  his  most  consolating  shapes.] 


These  “friends”  have  now  sprung  up  every  where  in 
foro  atqxie  domu  since  the  Introduction  of  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law,  that  recent  great  acquisition  of  our  Com¬ 
monwealth  with  regard  to  a  parental,  all  providing  and 
all  preventing  government.  Great  changes  it  has  wrought 
about  town.  The  old  sign  in  front  of  the  Essex  House 
was  taken  down  amidst  the  whining  and  complaining  of 
all  the  old  tibblers;  there  is  no  bar  henceforth  to  entire 
happiness  and  virtue  on  earth.  Various  ingenious  gentle¬ 
men,  amongst  which  Capt.  Sam.  Dud.  Tucker  has  acquired 
justly  an  eminent  name,  have  however  found  out  a  way 
how  to  harmonize  their  old  habits  with  the  new  laws: 
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We  are  now  in  Salem  under  the  reign  of  TJpham  the 
Great,  and  you  see  him,  on  the  preceding  page  as  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  City  marshals  and  star  police.  He  is  prob¬ 
ably,  while  I  am  writing  this,  either  preparing  a  speech 
for  an  occasion,  or  in  the  councils  of  the  Aldermen,  or  in 
his  City  Hall  office  or  has  his  eye  on  some  out  of  way  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  irregular  objects  about  town  somewhere — for 
there  was  never  a  Mayor  more  efficient  and  in  the  same 
time  delighted  with  his  office  and  his  power;  everything 
and  every  man  feels  it,  even  the  dust  heaps  in  the  street 
sneak  away  when  he  approaches.  His  style  of  greeting 
“the  people”  is  grand,  majestic,  condescending,  cordial, 
dignified  and  popular  at  once.  From  my  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington  street  I  see  him  daily  or  hourly,  passing  by  from 
his  residence  to  his  seat  of  Government,  the  City  Hall. 


HURRAH  FOR  THE  MAYOR! 

CITY  HAUL.. 

Dr.  de  Gersdorft’s  office  was  directly  opposite  City  Hall  In  the  building  now 
the  hardware  shop. 


By  the  way,  speaking  of  Mayorship,  when  will  you  be 
the  Mayor  of  the  Western  metropolis?  1  have  no  doubt 
you  will  be  it,  without  having  such  a  successor  again.  But 
the  room  of  the  paper  I  see  is  wasted.  I  must  condensate 
any  news  and  particulars  from  my  insignificant  self  into 
the  rather  indefinite  but  good  word  “slick.”  Mrs.  W. 
looks  very  well.  I  saw  her  a  week  ago  for  10  minutes. 

Yours  truly 

Gersdorff. 
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Salem,  March  12th,  1854 

Dear  Sir: 

Though  you  may  not  hear  from  absent  friends  for  a 
long  while,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  not  the  same 
attachment  and  love  for  you  as  ever  before,  and  they  think 
only  so  much  more  often  of  you,  while  their  conscience 
occasionally  reproaches  them  of  sluggishness  in  following 
up  a  correspondence  and  in  giving  a  regular  report  of 
the  events  which  in  the  course  of  time  are  happening  in 


•KNOW-NOTHING”  TIMES  IN  SALEM 


your  old  home.  That  I,  at  least,  very  often  call  back  to 
my  mind  our,  to  me,  so  agreeable  personal  former  inter¬ 
course  and  think  many  times  of  what  your  thoughts  would 
have  been  when  anything  here  occurs  of  more  than  usual 
importance,  I  need  not  assure  you.  From  my  long  silence 
you  may  conclude  therefor,  that  the  private  and  public  af¬ 
fairs  of  Salem  have  not  been  for  years  so  interesting  than 
just  at  present,  since  I  now  break  my  silence.  But  when  I 
tell  you  that  we  have  had  here  in  our  o  generally  so  quiet 
and  settled  community  a  “revolution,”  occasioned  by  the 
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last  election  of  a  Mayor  for  the  City,  you  will  certainly 
be  filled  with  wonder  and  awe.  And  there  never  were  the 
wheels  of  any  f^overnment  so  completely  and  unexpectedly 
and  suddenly  changed  than  by  this  entirely  successful  rout 
in  the  ward  rooms  and  by  these  nightly  gatherings  of  the 
conspiring  ‘‘Know-Nothings.”  This  last  word,  namely 
pregnant  of  a  deep  but  incomprehensil.  ^  meaning,  was 
the  name  of  a  secret  society  that  has  spi  ad  unbeknown 
to  the  uninitiated  and  unsophisticated,  like  myself,  in  the 
midst  of  our  community  for  several  weeks  before  the  day 
on  which  it  was  to  be  decided  whether  His  Honor  the 


Mayor  Huntington  should  continue  to  represent  us  in  that 
capacity  or  not.  They  met  somewhere  by  night  with  masks 
and  with  out  light,  whether  with  daggers  or  not  I  do  not 
know. 

All  kinds  of  “malcontents”  met  in  those  extemporaneous 
clubs  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  old  Whig  candidate 
was  defeated  and  instead  of  Huntington  with  400  votes 
we  received  a  “Know-Nothing”  Mayor  with  1300  votes  of 
the  name  of  “Newcomb.”  The  old  fogies  of  the  Whig 
party  were  quite  taken  by  surprise,  which  I  cannot  better 
describe  to  you  than  by  the  above  diagram. 

This  Newcomb,  however,  a  clever  mechanic,  has  mod- 
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estly  and  wisely  declined,  which  shows  his  good  sense,  so 
that  we  are  going  to  have  another  fight  about  the  Mayor- 
ship  at  the  polls,  and  it  remains  then  to  be  seen  whether 
the  opposition  was  meant  particularly  for  Huntington  or 
for  the  prerogatives  old  Whig  party.  It  is  said  that  the 
new  candidate  of  the  “Know-nothings”  is  to  be  General 
Andrews ( !),  a  man  on  a  horse!  against  whom  the  Whigs 
mean  to  put  up  General  Sutton 

For  this  occasion  I  would  propose  a  single  combat  be¬ 
tween  the  two  generals  on  the  common.  I  understand  from 
Mrs.  Webb  that  Mr.  H.  himself  will  give  you  a  detailed 
report  of  all  these  affairs  and  of  the  wheels  within  wheels 
in  a  sober  and  bussiness-like  report,  while  I  can  only  give 
you  the  grotesque  outlines.  What  shall  I  tell  you  of  your 
dears  at  home?  I  know  of  the  reams  of  closely  written 
letter  paper  that  are  being  sent  semi-monthly  to  you  about 
and  from  your  family.  Let  me  only  tell  you  that  I  never 
hardly  saw  Mrs.  Webb  looking  so  well  (a  physician  says 
it)  as  when  I  went  with  her  last  Saturday  to  South  And¬ 
over,  she  in  order  to  find  a  boarding  place  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  I  to  see  Miss  Swett,  sick  with  an  infiuenza.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  old  friends,  the  Darrah’s 
here  one  day,  and  I  saw  them  frequently  in  Boston  after 
that.  He  is  out  of  health  and  place  again,  but  just  as 
jolly  as  ever.  They  think  of  coming  back  to  Boston, 

Our  friend  Barstow  is  still  more  or  less  in  political 
“frets”;  he  is  an  unhappy  fellow,  because  constantly  hy¬ 
pochondriac.  Occasionally  he  makes  an  effort  to  be  ami¬ 
able  with  young  ladies  and  has  even  raised  a  large  mus¬ 
tache,  but  he  does  not  succeed  and  has  drawn  lately  his 
feelers  in  again — a  resolved  bachelor,  I  fear.  The  same 
doleful  condition  is  mine  as  yet,  though  not  inveterate  yet. 
A  few  years  of  parsimonious  life  and  successful  practice 
may  enable  me  to  think  of  marrying,  but  I  cannot  make 
my  mind  up  to  fall  in  a  romantic  love  again  without  a 
sure  prospect  of  Hymen’s  final  sanction.  Married  or 
single,  however,  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your  always  respectful  friend, 

B.  de  Gersdorff. 
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Salem,  Nov.  1st.  1855. 

My  dear  Sir: 

If  sins  of  omission  are,  as  they  teach  us  in  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  just  as  bad  as  sins  of  commission,  they  are,  I  think, 
worse  in  the  eye  of  our  inner  judge,  for  the  older  their 
date  the  louder  the  voice  of  reproof  and  objurgation,  while 
any  committed  criminal  deed  will  after  a  while  look,  to 
say  the  least,  “romantic,”  or  get  lost  in  the  mist  of  dis¬ 
tance  entirely.  Such  a  miserable  criminal  and  old  sin¬ 
ner  therefore  as  an  “omitting  correspondent”  is,  has  in 
spite  of  his  thousands  of  excuses  and  in  spite  of  his  stolid 
obstinacy  and  his  non-committal  silence  a  very  hard  life 
of  it.  For  ever  and  anon  the  reproaching  face  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  friend,  for  it  is  towards  such  especially  that  he  is  in 


Left— MR.  WEBB 


the  habit  of  sinning,  will  appear  to  him,  threatening  and 
forbidding,  longing  and  stem.  Need  I  tell  you  that  I 
speak  from  my  own  experience  and  that  I  have  been  with¬ 
in  the  last  year  a  living  example  of  the  terrible  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  terrible  vice,  this  passion  of  indulging  in 
“not  answering  letters  of  friends.” 

The  preceeding  diagram  is  to  show  how  finally  my 
imagination,  which  made  me  see  the  friend’s  hand  point¬ 
ing  to  his  last  letter  from  California  produced  a  revival 
of  my  better  graphical  nature,  and  effected  an  answer. 
Stepping  down  now  from  my  allegorical  ladder  (which  I 
confess  was  nothing  but  another  dodge  to  make  myself  ap¬ 
pearing  if  it  must  be  a  criminal  at  least  a  more  “peculiar” 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
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one)  I  will  only  add  that  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  it 
(i.  e.  of  my  negative  writing)  and  will  try  to  do  better. 
But  here  presents  itself  at  once  another  consequence  of 
my  protracted  perseverance  in  sin,  that  is,  the  enormous 
Augian  stable  of  old  stories  facts  and  trifles  which  if  I 
had  written  oftener  I  would  have  made  all  go  on  the 
paper  “over  the  Isthmus  and  down”  into  your  letter- 
stomach.  This  Colossus  of  accumulated  layers  of  news  is 
now  petrified  and  its  chronology  out  of  question.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  there  is  one  subject  of  such  absorbing 
interest  and  containing  such  huge  facts  that  the  all-de¬ 
vouring  “chrones”  will  impossibly  be  able  to  devour  them 


CAPT.  FARLESS 


and  to  send  them  to  oblivion,  and  that  I  will  be  entitled 
to  make  the  most  of  it  in  this  my  “Salem  reporter”  to 
you.  This  subject  is  neither  more  nor  less  than: 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry! 

1805  — Oct.  9th,  1855. 

This  important  festivity  came  off  gloriously  and  made 
with  all  the  sulking  about  before  and  after  quite  a  stir 
in  this  old  town,  for  I  saw  at  least  within  the  4  years  of 
my  residence  here,  never  so  many  “fine”  people  out  in 
the  streets,  than  on  this  occasion. 
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The  “veterans”  were  to  be  sure  the  main  attraction  of 
the  day.  They  turned  out  100  strong  (one  hundred!), 
Capt.  Lander,  now  Colonel,  at  their  head,  forming  a  ba- 
tallion,  with  G.  Peabody,  Sen.  &  Cloutman,  as  Colonel- 
lieutenant  &  Major. 

Safford,  West,  E.  Peabody  &  W.  Endicott  as  Captains ; 
H.  K.  Oliver  as  sergeant.  Prince,  Farnum  &  Gersdorff  as 


staff !  It  was  as  hale  and  hearty  a  looking  set  of  veterans 
as  ever  carried  a  musket.  Old  George  Hodges,  Dr.  Webb, 
R.  Downing,  A.  Walker,  etc.,  they  all  stretched  their  backs 
and  brought  in  their  bellies.  On  the  common  at  1  P.  M. 
on  their  arrival  from  the  armory  they  were  received  and 
met  by  the  young  guard,  86  muskets  strong,  with  Capt. 
Earless  at  their  head.  Two  excellent  bands  exchanged 
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their  finest  martial  music,  and  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  shone 
upon  the  whole  grand  military  scene.  (Not  to  forget  the 
100  wifes,  500  children,  relations  and  several  Hundred 
grand  children  of  the  Veterans  all  assembled  on  the  Com¬ 
mon.) 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  supper  at  Hamilton  hall, 
set  for  300  hungry,  thirsty  &  cheerful  guests?  The  best 
&  choicest  dishes  &  streams  of  Champagne.  I  still  see 
before  me  our  old  Commander  with  glass  in  hand  holding 
an  address  full  of  fun  &  humour 

I  still  hear  Hon.  Upham  letting  off  the  steam  close  by 
me,  which  had  been  long  kept  in  lately  owing  to  defeated 
elections 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  UPHAM 


Nov.  19,  1855.  However,  even  this  glorious  time  passed 
away,  but  long  after  you  might  see  at  the  street  corner 
or  before  the  postoffice  standing  committees,  talking  it  over 
and  glorifying  in  their  valorous  deeds.  Our  last  elections 
have  turned  out  once  more  in  favour  of  the  K.  N. ;  there 
was  confusion  of  fusion,  knockers  etc.,  etc.,  which  made 
the  whole  body  politic  entirely  opaque  to  me,  so  that  I 
did  not  vote  at  all.  Whigs  in  more  than  ever  “respectable 
minority.”  Dear  Sir,  I  intended  to  give  you  more  in¬ 
formation  of  the  things  and  men  in  the  Witch  town  but 
the  last  mail  today  has  come  and  you  have  with  indul¬ 
gence  to  take  the  good  intention  for  the  deed  for  I  must 
close  these  lines.  Of  Mrs.  Webb  and  Carrie  I  can  truly 
say  that  nothing  seems  to  want  to  their  happiness  but 
one  fnan,  who  has  the  good  wishes  of  all  his  friends,  which 
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is  a  good  number,  for  his  success  and  final  happy  return. 
Mrs.  Webb  looks  indeed  better  than  I  have  ever  seen  her. 
Please  give  my  love  to  Dr.  Eckel  and  tell  him  that  my 
practice  is  flourishing,  that  I  am  still  single  and  my  fam¬ 
ily  consists  of  1  horse,  1  d<^,  2  birds,  2  cats,  1  turtle,  and 
a  great  number  of  blue  devils.  Dr.  Prince,  who  with  his 
family  is  well,  sends  his  love.  Believe  me  to  be 
Yours  ever  very  truly, 

B.  de  Gersdorff. 


A  CHECK  LIST  OF  SALEM  PRIVATEEKS 
IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


Compiled  by  Henry  Wyckoff  Belknap. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LX XIX,  page  ^6.) 


HELEN,  schooner,  was  built  at  Braintree  in  1791, 
she  was  registered  in  Salem  8  February  1799,  Samuel 
King,  master,  Benjamin  West  and  Amos  Hovey,  owners, 
on  11  November  1800,  Joseph  Lambert,  master,  Benjamin 
West  and  Nathaniel  West,  owners.  She  was  sold  to  Bever¬ 
ly  owners  in  January  1804  and  registered  24  January 
1804  at  Salem,  Samuel  G  MacKay,  master,  Samuel  G. 
Mackay  and  William  Wyer  of  Beverly,  owners,  on  21 
July  1810  at  Salem,  John  Jayne,  John  Howard,  jr.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown,  owners,  William  Brown,  master,  on  29  Oct¬ 
ober  1811,  George  Gregerson,  master,  Joseph  White,  jr., 
Henry  White,  jr.,  Stephen  White,  owners,  on  6  April 
1812,  George  Gregerson,  master,  Stephen  White,  Joseph 
White,  jr.,  Joseph  J.  Knap,  Penn  Townsend,  owners  who 
had  purchased  her  in  July  1810,  on  20  October  1811, 
George  Gregerson,  master,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  Henry 
White,  jr.,  Stephen  White,  owners,  on  20  November  1812 
the  same  owners  and  John  Upton,  Benjamin  Williams 
Crowninshield,  Moses  Townsend,  owners  and  John  Upton, 
master.  On  9  December  1812  her  Commission  was  sur¬ 
rendered  at  Salem,  the  cause  given  being  “property  Trans¬ 
ferred.”  Her  Commission  14  November  1812  gives  John 
Upton,  master,  Penn  Townsend  et  al.  owners,  Neil  C.  Lem¬ 
on  lieutenant,  78  tons,  50  men,  4  guns.  Her  Bond  of 
same  date  gives  Penn  Townsend,  Stephen  White,  Joseph 
Knap,  John  Upton,  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  Moses 
Townsend,  owners. 

Leavitt  says  she  sailed  12  November  1812  after  the 
Liverpool  Packet  which  had  been  harrying  vessels  off  the 
coast.  Joseph  J.  Knap  and  Stephen  White,  jr.,  loaned 
the  vessel  and  they  sailed  that  night  but  the  Packet  had 
left  the  day  before  for  St.  John’s  to  be  captured  later  and 
re-named  Young  Teazer’s  Ghost.  In  the  Salem  Ship  Reg¬ 
isters  the  year  is  given  as  1813  which  seems  to  be  an  error, 

(153) 
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Her  Log  Book,  in  the  Essex  Institute  collection,  John 
Upton,  master,  from  14  November  1812  to  18  November 
states  that,  on  the  latter  date,  they  were  “Still  (off  Nan¬ 
tucket)  in  pursuit  of  the  English  Privateer.  No  previous 
mention  of  the  Helen  has  been  found  nor  anything  else 
of  interest  in  the  log.  Upton  swore  to  the  log  on  18  Nov- 

Her  dimensions  were  63'll"-18'2"-7'4",  74-30/95 
tons.  She  carried  4  6  lb.  guns,  70  men. 


HENRY,  brig,  captured  22  October  1812  by  the  schoon¬ 
er  Fame  and  forfeited  as  a  prize  in  the  Massachusetts  Dis¬ 
trict,  Certificate  No.  16,  4  August  1813.  Her  Commis¬ 
sion  No.  607,  22  December  1812,  gives  Gamaliel  H.  Ward, 
master,  Thomas  Bowditch,  lieutenant,  106  tons,  10  men, 
4  guns,  Moses  Townsend,  Samuel  Webb,  jr.,  sureties, 
George  Crowninshield  et  al.  owners.  Her  Commission 
17  February  1813  gives  Thomas  Bowditch,  master,  Dan¬ 
iel  (  ^Web)ster,  lieutenant,  106  tons,  8  men,  4  guns,  Jos¬ 
eph  Ropes,  Henry  Prince,  sureties,  the  Crowninshields 
owners.  She  requested  a  Commission  4  October  1814, 
No.  1025,  George  Crowninshield,  master.  Fly  White,  lieu¬ 
tenant,  10  guns,  30  men,  George  Crowninshield,  jr.,  Henry 
White,  John  Felt,  Samuel  Loring,  owners  and  her  Bond 
of  same  date  and  number  John  Crowninshield,  jr.,  master, 
James  Cheever,  Henry  Prince,  sureties,  George  Crownin¬ 
shield,  jr.,  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  James  Cheever, 
Henry  Prince,  owners.  The  Salem  Ship  Registers  states 
that  Jonathan  Becket,  jr.,  was  also  master  7  March  1815. 
At  that  time  George  Crowninshield,  jr.,  Benjamin  W. 
Crowninshield  were  owners  and  her  dimensions  were  given 
as  68'6"-21'2"-9'7",  119-14/95  tons. 

In  1813  she  was  fitted  out  as  a  cartel  and  sent  to  Hali¬ 
fax  to  bring  back  the  bodies  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ludlow  who  were  killed  in  the  Chesapeake-Shan- 
non  engagement. 


HOLKAR,  boat,  was  built  by  Leech  and  Teague  of 
Salem  in  1813.  She  requested  a  Commission,  No.  752, 
13  June  1813  when  Samuel  Lamson  was  her  master,  Sam¬ 
uel  B.  Graves,  Samuel  Tuck,  jr.,  William  Treadwell,  But- 
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ler  Fogerty,  John  ?Butler,  jr.,  Henry  Prince,  Samuel 
Lamaon,  Samuel  Leech,  owners.  Her  Bond  10  July  cai^ 
ried  the  same  names  with  Benjamin  Upton  also  an  owner. 
Another  Request  of  the  same  number,  10  July  1813  gives 
Lamson  as  master,  Jonathan  Blyth,  lieutenant,  1  gun,  16 
men,  Benjamin  Upton,  John  Leech,  jr.,  William  Tread¬ 
well,  Henry  Prince,  Edward  Lamson,  Edward  Leech,  jr., 
Butler  Fogerty,  owners.  Another  copy  of  the  last  gives 
Lemuel  Stearns,  John  Jayne,  sureties,  Butler  Fogerty, 
Samuel  B.  Graves,  Henry  Prince,  Samuel  Leech,  James 
W.  Steams,  John  Jayne,  William  Treadwell,  Benjamin 
Upton,  Samuel  Lamson,  Samuel  Leech,  jr.,  owners.  On 
18  September  1813  her  Request  for  a  Commission,  No. 
811,  was  signed  by  Samuel  B.  Graves,  Samuel  Leech,  jr., 
William  Treadwell,  Butler  Fogerty,  John  Becket,  jr., 
Henry  Prince,  Samuel  Lamson,  Samuel  Leech,  owners 
and  the  Commission  of  same  number  and  date  gives  Sam¬ 
uel  Lamson,  master,  Edward  Standly,  Henry  White,  jr., 
sureties,  15  guns,  Butler  Fogerty,  Samuel  B.  Graves,  Sam¬ 
uel  Leech,  jr.,  Henry  Prince,  William  Treadwell,  John 
Becket,  jr.,  Samuel  Leech,  Samuel  B.  Graves  for  Samuel 
Lamson,  Edward  Standly,  Henry  White,  jr.,  owners. 

Her  dimensions  were  30'-5'6"-2'6",  6  tons,  her  arma¬ 
ment  was  16  muskets,  16  men. 

Her  Log  hook  is  in  the  Essex  Institute  collection,  dated 
20  September  to  21  October  1813.  The  following  items 
are  of  interest : — 

20  Sep.  1813,  Sailed. 

21  Sep.  1813,  Spoke  Orion,  Blyth  of  Salem. 

24  Sep.  1813,  Saw  a  privateer  supposed  to  be  Industry 
of  Marblehead  at  Herring  Gut.  Saw  Capt.  Blyth  and 
Capt.  Crocker  who  went  in  after  men. 

10  Oct.  1813  Spoke  boat  Swift,  Capt.  Berry  from  Ma- 
chias. 

22  Oct.  1813  At  Crowninshield  Wharf,  Salem. 

This  Holkar  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  larger  and 
more  successful  vessel  of  the  same  name  but  variously 
given  as  of  New  York  and  other  ports. 


HUNTER,  sloop,  is  said  by  the  Salem  Gazette  to  have 
been  built  on  the  Merrimae  river  and  captured  by  the  fri- 
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gate  Venus  but  re-captured  and  was  for  sale  in  Salem  16 
April  1813,  It  had  been  stated  also  that  she  was  sent  to 
England  5  March  1813.  There  is  an  error  here  of  course. 
Perhaps  two  vessels  are  involved.  In  the  Salem  Ship 
Registers  we  find  “Hunter,  sloop,  42  tons,  Fairfield,  Conn., 
1800.  Reg.  Dec.  22,  1813.  Samuel  Rea,  George  Cleve¬ 
land,  owners;  William  Messervy,  master.  Reg.  May  13, 
1815,  Jacob  Towne,  owner;  Nathaniel  Archer,  master. 
In  the  Custom  House  papers  is  her  Certificate  of  Enrol¬ 
ment  No.  26,  Salem,  18  May  1815,  dimensions  52'4"- 
16'll"-5'7^",  42-31/95  tons.  Mention  has  also  been 
noted  of  Nathaniel  Stan  wood  as  master.  She  is  not  in 
the  official  list  of  private  armed  vessels. 

In  the  Marine  News,  Salem  Gazette  are  the  following 
notes : —  ' 

24  Nov  1812  Hunter,  privateer  at  Marblehead. 

1  Dec.  1812  Hunter  on  a  cruise. 

25  Dec.  1812  Hunter  of  Salem,  arrived,  11  days  from 
Alexandria,  (probably  Virginia)  bound  for  Boston. 

2  Feb.  1813  Brig  Peggy,  taken  19  December  1812,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Boston  2  February  1813. 

5  Mar.  1813  Hunter,  supposed  privateer  of  Salem,  Jed- 
uthan  Upton,  master  sent  to  England.  Captured  by  Venus, 
frigate.  Elsewhere  stated  she  was  taken  23  December  1812 
by  Phebe,  Hillyer,  master,  had  thrown  over  12  guns  in  a 
chase.  Had  taken  a  transport  and  a  brig. 

16  Apl.  1813  For  sale  at  Salem. 

Coggeshall  says  her  prizes  were,  in  1813,  a  British 
transport,  10  guns,  military  stores.  Re-captured  and 
sent  to  Halifax.  He  also  mentions  her  capture  of  the 
Peggy. 

Among  the  Custom  House  papers  is  the  manifest  9 
April  1813  of  a  cargo  of  beef  from  Newburyport  for 
Salem.  On  25  December  1814  another  manifest  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  Havana  for  Salem,  owners,  George  Cleve¬ 
land,  Samuel  Rea;  William  Manning,  master,  tonnage 
as  stated  above.  Again  5  November  1815  merchandise 
for  export  from  Hunter,  N.  Archer,  master. 

A  further  note  from  the  Gazette  on  9  December  1814 
states: — “Her  crew  rescued  that  of  the  Fly  ex  Buckskin 
(not  the  Salem  Vessel  of  the  name).  Sweet  of  Portland,  2 
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guns,  25  men,  which  ran  on  a  ledge  off  York’s  Narrows 
the  28th  ult.  Got  off  and  on  1  December  ran  on  a  ledge 
near  Goose  Island  where  she  bilged.  Since  got  off  and 
arrived  in  Portland  2  December. 

If  she  was  indeed  captured  in  1812  and  re-captured  be¬ 
fore  November  of  that  year  she  may  have  been  registered 
elsewhere  than  Salem  which  would  account  for  her  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  list  of  privateers  out  of  that  port.  Also 
as  a  prize  re-fitted  for  privateering  she  would  not  be  found 
in  that  list  even  though  registered  in  Salem. 

The  Essex  Register  notes  her  arrival  in  Boston  “partly 
owned  in  Salem.” 

Search  in  the  papers  in  the  Archives  in  Washington 
makes  it  clear  that,  as  suggested  above,  there  were  two 
vessels  of  this  name  but  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  items  as  given  here.  It  is  found  that  the  hrig 
Hunter  of  Boston  requested  a  Commission  13  November 
1812  and  that  a  Commission,  No.  211,  was  issued  in  the 
District  of  Boston  16  November  1812  to  John  Brozer  and 
Joseph  N.  Howe,  Jeduthan  Upton,  master,  Benjamin 
Wain,  lieutenant,  Lemuel  Pope,  jr.,  Caleb  Eddy,  sureties, 
149-17 /95  tons,  100  men,  12  guns. 

INCREASE,  brig  or  brigantine  is  called  a  privateer  in 
the  Marblehead  list  of  Registrations  and  is  said  to  have 
captured  the  brig  or  ship  Levant,  (q.v.).  She  first  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Marblehead  Entry  Book  27  May  1808,  Wil¬ 
liam  Widger,  master,  John  Hooper,  4th.,  consignee,  108 
tons,  in  from  Fayal  with  wine,  fruit  and  codfish.  She  is 
usually  called  a  brig  and  made  frequent  voyages  to  various 
ports  up  to  17  April  1815  always  under  Widger  as  mas¬ 
ter.  She  entered  15  November  1815,  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Benjamin  Andrews,  master,  Robert  &  John  Hooper, 
John  Beal,  Thomas  Pedrick,  consignees.  On  10  Sep¬ 
tember  1816  she  was  in  from  Bilbao,  Ebenezer  Graves, 
master,  John  Hooper  and  L.  Girdler,  consignees.  Lastly 
on  27  October  1817  she  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg  with 
iron  &c.,  Thomas  P.  James,  master,  John  Hooper,  con¬ 
signee.  She  was  a  ‘new  vessel’  in  1801,  tonnage  108- 
55/95.  In  the  list  of  Registers  at  Marblehead  11  May 
1804,  No.  22,  tonnage  as  above,  it  states  that  she  was 
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built  at  Amesbury  in  1800,  Robert  &  John  Hooper,  own¬ 
ers,  William  Widger,  master. 

In  this  latter  list  she  appears  22  April  1815  as  the  cap- 
tor  of  the  ship  Levant,  as  stated  above.  It  is  evident  that 
she  was  a  Letter  of  Marque  since  she  was  going  about  her 
usual  business  with  prize-taking  on  the  side. 

II^DUSTRY,  schooner,  was  built  in  Amesbury  in  1787 
and  is  included  in  this  Salem  list  because  of  her  Salem 
registry  and  Salem  masters  but  it  is  doubtful  that  she  had 
Salem  owners.  She  is  not  in  the  list  of  Salem  private 
armed  vessels  as  found  in  the  Salem  Custom  House  papers. 

She  was  registered  27  February  1795,  George  Archer, 
master,  James  Dunlap,  George  Archer,  Abel  Lawrence, 
Samuel  C.  Ward,  Joseph  Sewall,  Marblehead,  Joseph 
Wilson,  Marblehead,  owners.  Some  of  these  were  also 
Salem  names.  She  was  registered  again  10  August  1795 
Christopher  Babbidge,  master,  Jonathan  Mason,  George 
Dodge,  Henry  Gardner,  Abel  Lawrence,  owners  and  a 
third  time  9  December  1795,  William  Russell,  master, 
William  Gray,  owner,  probably  William  Gray  of  Boston. 
Joseph  J.  Knap  was  also  a  master. 

Rhodes’  History  of  Marblehead  notes  her  capture  in 
August  1812  of  the  brig  Earl  of  Moira  and  a  contemporary 
list  of  prizes,  author  unknown,  credits  her  with  the  schoon¬ 
er  America  2  December  1812.  Coggeshall  lists  as  her 
prizes : — 

1813  brig  sent  to  Machias. 
sloop,  sent  to  Machias. 
brig.  Sir  John  Moore,  117  tons,  sent  to  Lynn, 
brig,  Favorite,  222  tons,  sent  to  Lynn, 
brig,  Earl  of  Moira,  sent  to  Machias. 
brig,  Richard,  300  tons,  sent  to  Marblehead. 

The  Salem  Gazette  lists : — 

20  Oct.  1812  Arrived  Marblehead  a  ship,  prize  of  In¬ 
dustry,  Mudge,  master. 

Also  15  October  1812  Industry  was  captured  by  her 
prisoners  but  re-captured  by  Capt.  Mudge  that  day.  3 
November  1812  for  sale  at  Lynn. 

The  Gazette  states  on  1  October  1813  “Arrived  the  25th. 
inst.  at  Marblehead,  Industry,  Rice.  Had  taken  3  vessels 
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of  which  a  brig  and  sloop  arrived  in  Marblehead  and  one 
was  re-captured.  Also  the  American  schooner  taken  by 
the  British  and  re-captured.  10  December  at  Halifax 
Industry  of  Marblehead,  prize  of  brig  Arab. 

In  the  Tonnage  Book  of  the  Salem  Custom  House  on 
16  July  1812  the  entry  of  her  cargo  from  Salem  to  “East 
Shore”  is  made  by  Captain  Benjamin  Russell.  The  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  America  is  referred  to  under  the  sections  de¬ 
voted  to  Fame  and  Dart.  She  had  been  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

In  the  Marblehead  list  of  Registers  we  find  a  prize  to 
Industry  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  Commission  No.  3, 
4  May  1813  gives  the  brig  Mary  (probably  the  un-named 
one  sent  to  Machias)  266-33/95  tons,  taken  by  privateer 
Industry,  Samuel  Chamberlain,  master  and  owner,  he  of 
Portsmouth. 

The  papers  in  the  Archives  in  Washington,  in  this 
case,  afford  details  not  obtainable  in  Salem : — 

Her  request  for  a  Commission  was  dated  13  July  1812 
by  L.  Kingsbury  and  Francis  Boardman,  Joseph  Mudge, 
master,  39  tons,  35  men.  Commission  No.  184  was  is¬ 
sued  in  the  District  of  Marblehead,  27  July  1812,  to  Aaron 
Breed.  Joseph  Mudge,  master,  Thomas  Rice,  jr.,  lieuten¬ 
ant,  39  tons,  35  men,  1  gun  and  20  muskets,  Jonathan 
Stone,  John  Doliber,  sureties.  Commission  No.  252,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Marblehead,  16  September  1812,  to  Aaron  Breed, 
Remainder  as  last. 

Her  Commission,  No.  473,  issued  in  the  District  of 
Marblehead,  dated  9  August  1813  to  John  R.  Russell  gives 
Thomas  Rice,  master,  Joseph  Stevens,  lieutenant,  39  tons, 
35  men,  4-4pdr.  guns,  George  Barker,  Philip  Bessom,  sure¬ 
ties. 

JEFFERSON,  sloop  altered  to  schooner,  was  built  in 
Salem  by  Christopher  Turner  in  1801  at  Union  Wharf 
or  at  Frye’s  Mills  at  the  head  of  North  River  if  the  Sketch 
of  Salem  is  correct.  Leavitt  gives  the  former.  Perhaps 
both  are  right  and  she  was  built  at  one  and  altered  at  the 
other.  She  was  built  for  George  Crowninshield  as  a 
yacht  probably  the  first  of  that  class  in  the  United  States 
unless  one  considers  the  ‘pleasure  boats’  which  Philip  Eng- 
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lish  and  others  had  at  much  earlier  dates.  After  her  al¬ 
terations  she  was  Registered  1  July  1812  John  Kehew, 
master,  George  Crowninshield  owner. 

Her  Commission  No.  46, 1  July  1812  gave  John  Kehew, 
master,  John  Downie,  lieutenant,  George  Crowninshield 
surety,  22  tons,  1  gun,  George  Crowninshield  &  Co.,  own¬ 
ers.  The  Bond  at  this  time  is  missing  as  is  one  for  her 
next  Commission,  No.  245,  26  July  1812,  John  Downie, 
master,  John  Davis,  lieutenant,  25  men,  1  gun,  George 
Crowninshield,  Benjamin  W(illiams)  Crowninshield, 
sureties,  George  Crowninshield,  jr.,  owner. 

She  requested  a  Commission,  No.  750,  17  June  1813, 
Timothy  Wellman,  jr.,  master,  12  men,  Benjamin  W. 
Crowninshield,  George  Crowninshield,  jr.,  owners.  Her 
Commission,  No.  750,  of  same  date,  gives  Timothy  Well¬ 
man,  jr.,  master,  George  Crowninshield,  George  Crownin¬ 
shield,  jr.,  sureties,  12  men,  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield, 
Timothy  Wellman,  jr.,  owners. 

Her  Request  for  a  Commission,  No.  448, 17  June  1813, 
gives  Samuel  Giles,  master,  Daniel  Lebeter,  lieutenant,  1 
gun,  20  men,  George  Crowninshield,  George  Crownin¬ 
shield,  jr.,  sureties,  George  Crowninshield,  owner.  Her 
Bond,  No.  448,  of  same  date,  gives  Samuel  Giles,  master, 
Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  sureties,  George  Crownin¬ 
shield,  jr.,  Samuel  Giles,  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield, 
Henry  Tibbets,  owners.  John  N.  Downie,  Henry  Tib- 
bets  and  Samuel  Goodridge  are  also  given  as  masters. 

Her  dimensions  were  35'10"-12'4"-6',tonnage22-15/95, 
her  armament  variously  as  1  carronade,  1-6  lb.,  and  1-5 
lb.  4  swivels.  Her  crew  from  20  to  40  men. 

She  is  said  to  have  sent  in  the  second  prize  in  the  war, 
having  sailed  1  July  1812  and  arrived  back  9  July.  The 
contemporary  list  by  an  unknown  author  credits  her  with 
prizes  as  follows: — 

11  July  1812  brig  Sally,  Captain  Dent,  which  arrived 
in  Salem,  however  on  10  July.  Her  cargo  of  salt  for  sale 
September. 

12  July  1812  boat  Rapid,  Captain  I.  Downie. 

12  July  1812  schooner  Nymph. 

12  July  1812  schooner  Phel^. 

12  July  1812  schooner  Britania. 
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12  Aug.  1812  schooner  Lively,  Captain  Collins. 

12  Aug.  1812  sloop  Polly,  Captain  Israel  C.  Hall. 

The  Nymph  and  Britania  were  for  sale  at  Salem  15 
September  1812.  The  Salem  Gazette  says  the  Captain  of 
Sally  was  Porter  of  New  York  and  she  was  taken  as  she 
lacked  regular  clearance.  The  Essex  Register  on  9  July 
1812  states  she  had  been  in  action  with  a  large  12  gun  ship, 
lost  one  man  and  the  ship  was  taken  by  the  Madison  the 
next  day  and  was  of  300  tons. 

On  4  May  1813  she  sailed  with  Frolic  after  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Packet  but  failed  to  find  her.  On  15  December  1813, 
with  Henry  Tibbets  as  master  she  sailed  for  Boston  with  a 
cargo  of  pepper  owned  by  the  Crowninshield  firm.  In 
March  1819  she  was  sold  to  Manchester  parties  as  a  fisher¬ 
man  or  to  Gloucester  parties  as  elsewhere  said. 

Doctor  Bentley’s  comment  on  the  Jefferson  on  16  July 
1812  is  one  that  must  occur  to  anyone  in  view  of  the  tiny 
boats  which  were  sent  out  during  the  war. 

“Our  smaller  Vessels  are  out,  that  are  intended  for  a 
cruise.  The  Jefferson  is  indeed  too  small.  Thirty  men 
in  a  sloop  intended  for  a  pleasure  boat  &  where  all  could 
not  be  laid  in  bulk  below  must  be  uncomfortable.  A  good 
woman  who  saw  them  landing  at  her  door  in  Maine,  to 
buy  some  milk  of  her,  justly  observed  to  them  “when  I  saw 
you  landing,  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  than  so  many 
goslins  in  a  bread  tray.”  Yet  she  was  able  to  take  many 
prizes  &  spread  alarm  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Fundy. 
She  was  a  pleasure  boat  built  &  rigged  by  Capt.  G.  Crown¬ 
inshield,  second,  for  his  amusement  in  the  harbour.” 

The  valuation  of  the  Custom  House  on  Jefferson’s 
prizes  30  January  1813  was  for  Lively,  schooner,  “in 
court-no  decision ;  on  Hover,  sloop,  for  %  cargo,  $592  and 
Samuel  Webb  her  agent  turned  in  to  the  Collector  from  1 
July  1812  to  28  June  1813  $2687.41. 

JOHN,  ship,  was  originally  a  brig  or  ketch  and  was 
built  by  Enos  Briggs  of  Salem  in  1794  or  1795.  She  was 
altered  to  a  ship  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby  about  25  June 
1799.  Her  tonnage,  according  to  the  Ship  Registers  as 
258-11/95  which  is  also  stated  in  her  log  book.  Her 
dimensions  were  96'6"-25'-12'6"  as  given  in  her  1(^  though 
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Leavitt  gives  different  figures  except  for  her  beam.  They 
may  be  disregarded,  as  the  others  are  official.  Her  masts 
and  spars  were  by  Hawkes  &  Babbage,  (Babbidge). 

She  was  first  registered  9  June  1795,  John  Derby,  mas¬ 
ter,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  owner.  Her  next  registry  was 
9  November  1799,  Joseph  Ropes,  master,  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  John  Derby,  Joseph  Ropes,  owners.  Again  29  June 

1804,  Benjamin  Bullock,  master,  Benjamin  Crownin- 
shield,  jr.,  George  Crowninshield,  George  Crowninshield, 
jr.,  Richard  Crowninshield  of  New  York,  Benjamin  Bul¬ 
lock,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  owners.  Next  on  9  January 

1805,  William  Fairfield,  master,  George  Crowninshield, 
George  Crowninshield,  jr.,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  own¬ 
ers.  Other  masters  were  Stephen  Phillips,  26  March 
1798,  Joseph  Ropes,  25  June  1799  and  James  Broivn,  22 
June  1809. 

Her  Commission,  No.  243,  25  July  1812  gives  Benja¬ 
min  Crowninshield,  master,  H.  M.  Fairfield,  lieutenant, 
258  tons,  108  men,  16  guns,  James  M.  Fairfield,  master, 
Joseph  Lambert  and  Henry  Elkins,  sureties.  Her  Com¬ 
mission  No.  472,  20  November  1812,  gives  James  M.  Fair- 
field,  master,  16  guns,  100  men,  258  tons,  Ebenezer  Mason, 
lieutenant,  Daniel  Webb,  jr.,  Gamaliel  H.  Ward,  sureties, 
George  Crowninshield  et  al.  owners. 

Her  log  book  from  16  December  1812  to  6  February 
1813  is  in  the  Essex  Institute  collection  and  the  following 
entries  are  of  interest: — 

16  Dec.  1812  Boarded  brig  Elizabeth,  William  M.  Ash¬ 
by,  master,  examined  her  papers  and  sent  her  on. 

29  Dec.  1812  Boarded  brig  Good  Susan,  examined  her 
papers  and  sent  her  on. 

4  Jan.  1813  Boarded  a  Spanish  brig,  St.  Francis  de 
Assis,  (Assisi).  Captain  Consiliars,  Palma  to  Porto  Rico. 

6  Feb.  1813  Log  ends  abruptly  and  she  was  captured 
soon  after. 

The  log  also  gives  full  lists  of  her  officers  and  crew.  She 
was  captured  by  an  armed  brig  in  February  1813  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Ship  Registers,  though  Bently  says  “19  March, 
and  sent  to  St.  Thomas.”  He  is  doubtless  in  error  as  the 
Essex  Register  says  “5  February  1813,  ship  John,  16 
guns,  taken  by  Peruvian,  20  gun  brig.”  The  John  at 
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that  time  had  taken  no  prizes.  The  Salem  Gazette  agrees. 

It  is  evident  that  she  had  been  on  an  earlier  cruise  as 
the  record  of  the  prizes  proves  and  had  captured  eleven 
vessels  in  three  weeks.  The  Essex  Register  reports  her 
arrival  12  August  1812  from  a  21  day  cruise  and  lists: — 
(The  dates,  when  given,  are  from  other  sources,  and  so  are 
some  of  the  masters.) 

4  Aug.  1812  schooner  Union,  (late  Holmes,  master)  I. 
Snelling. 

4  Aug.  1812  brig  Prince  of  Asturias. 

4  Aug.  1812  brig  Grace. 

4  Aug.  1812  brig  Richard  Radley. 

4  Aug.  1812  ship  Apollo,  Cockerell,  8-18  lb.  carronades, 
18  men. 

10  Aug.  1812  brig  Elizabeth,  Walker,  4  guns,  12  men. 

10  Aug.  1812  brig  Russell,  Parking. 

21  Aug.  1812  brig  Ceres,  Will  C.  Dean. 

21  Aug.  1812  3  brigs,  released. 

21  Aug.  1812  40  prisoners. 

She  arrived  23  October  1812,  having  taken  eight  prizes 
of  which  three  were  destroyed.  The  Register  states  “Ar- 
river  brig  Henry  also  John,  Crowninshield,  which  cap¬ 
tured  : — 

28  Sep.  1812  schooner  Blonde  which  was  re-captured 
7  October  by  Acasta  and  arrived  at  Halifax  23  October. 

13  Oct.  1812  schooner  Industry,  Mudge  of  Lynn,  (q.v.) 

23  Oct.  1812  brig  Henry,  I.  Boardman,  sent  to  Boston. 

26  Oct.  1812  brig  N’eptune,  I.  Mazori,  sent  to  Salem. 

30  Oct.  1812  ship  Jane,  N.  S.  Luscomb,  sent  to  Salem. 

The  Salem  Gazette  states  that  on  2  September  1812  205 
of  her  prisoners  arrived  in  Providence  and  her  prizes  Ceres 
and  Elizabeth  were  advertised  for  sale  as  well  as  the  Union 
about  24  September  1812. 

By  24  November  1812  the  Tickler,  late  John,  was  in 
Salem  harbor.  Coggeshall  calls  her  “Ticklen’’  and  it  is 
presumably  the  John  we  have  been  considering,  however, 
her  old  name  appears  to  have  been  used  at  later  dates  and 
that  may  have  been  another  John. 

The  brig  Ceres  was  evidently  sold  at  once  as  her  Regis¬ 
try  26  September  1812  shows  that  she  was  foreign  built, 
condemned  as  a  prize  in  the  Massachusetts  District,  Jo- 
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seph  Strout,  master,  Gamaliel  Hodges,  owner.  Her  di¬ 
mensions  were  77'9"-24'2"-12'l",  200-54/95  tons. 

A  water-color  of  her  as  a  ship,  by  Come  is  at  the  Essex 
Institute  and  a  photograph  of  a  painting  at  the  Peabody 
Museum. 

In  a  list  kept  by  an  Insurance  man  during  the  war  and 
printed  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  vols. 
37-39  are  notes  which  give  a  little  information  regarding 
the  John’s  early  affairs: — 

16  Aug.  1812  arrived  schooner,  prize  of  John. 

17  Aug.  1812  arrived  John,  12  prizes  mostly  of  little 
value. 

21  Aug.  1812  arrived  brig,  her  prize. 

22  Aug.  1812  arrived  at  Cape  Ann  brig,  her  prize,  hav¬ 
ing  been  re-taken  by  an  English  frigate  and  again  re-taken 
by  the  privateer  Lynn. 

20  Oct.  1812  arrived  Hew  York  ship  Ferox  and  1  Oct¬ 
ober  schooner  Bologna  from  Dominique  prizes  to  John  of 
Salem. 

23  Oct.  1812  arrived  brig,  her  prize. 

23  Oct.  1812  arrived  John,  8  prizes,  destroyed  3,  re¬ 
took  Lynn,  privateer,  Mudge. 

31  Oct.  1812  arrived  Jane,  her  prize. 

2  Mar.  1813  captured  in  West  Indies. 

Her  prize  the  ship  Apollo  was  registered  24  May  1814, 
of  Boston,  Benjamin  Bangs  of  Boston  owner  and  master. 
Condemned  in  Boston  as  her  prize  in  1812,  dimensions 
82'6"-24'6"-12'3"  214-78/95  tons. 

The  Custom  House  valuation  on  her  prizes  30  January 
1813  was: — ^brig  Elizabeth,  hull,  $3,800,  none  on  cargo 
and  her  agent  Samuel  Webb,  jr.  turned  in  to  the  Collector 
from  1  July  1812  to  28  June  1813  $15,892.83. 

From  the  papers  in  the  Archives  in  Washington  comes 
her  Commission  as  the  Tickler  of  Boston,  requested  21 
January  1813  and  issued  in  the  District  of  Boston,  Ho. 
619,  23  January  1813  to  John  Bellows,  David  Hinckley 
&c.,  George  D.  Mackey,  master,  Edward  L.  Cofl&n,  lieuten¬ 
ant,  187-34/95  tons,  16  men,  4  guns,  Charles  S.  Apple- 
ton,  Samuel  Hunt,  sureties. 
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JOHN  AND  GEORGE  -  KEVENGE  -  KETALIA- 
TION,  schooner,  concerning  whom  authorities  are  often 
in  disagreement,  was  built  inNew  York  in  1810.  Leavitt 
places  her  capture  by  Regulator  as  3  August  1812.  (q.v.) 
The  date  is  evidently  an  error  if  we  accept  the  anonimous 
but  contemporary  list  in  the  Peabody  Museum  as  well  as 
sundry  other  records.  Regulator’s  log  makes  it  24  August 
which  can  be  accepted  as  correct. 

Leavitt  says  she  had  been  found  abandoned  at  sea  by  the 
British  the  last  day  of  July  1812  and  re-taken  by  Regu¬ 
lator,  Captain  James  Mansfield.  The  Salem  Register  ad¬ 
vertises  her  for  sale  28  August  1812  when  she  is  called 
“the  pilot-schooner  John  and  George.” 

Bowditch  says  she  was  captured  4  December  1812  by 
Paz  and  Leavitt  prefers  November  1812.  The  Register 
on  7  January  1813  states  “Taken  to  Halifax,  She  was 
first  attacked  by  a  sloop  with  about  100  volunteers,  6  guns 
were  sent  out  to  take  her.  After  a  four  hour  fight  she 
beat  her  off.  A  three  masted  schooner  was  then  sent  out 
which  took  her,  she  had  17  guns.  She  had  one  man  killed, 
three  wounded,  the  sloop  reported  to  have  had  between 
thirty  and  forty  killed  and  wounded. 

Her  dimensions  were,  according  to  Leavitt,  61'15'6', 
her  tonnage  57  but  Bowditch  69,  armament  by  Leavitt  1 
twelve  pounder,  2  threes  but  Coggeshall  calls  the  latter 
sixes.  Her  crew  was  50  according  to  Leavitt,  38  by  Ma- 
clay  and  25  by  Coggeshall. 

No  Custom  House  papers  have  been  found  in  Salem 
under  her  original  name  but  as  Revenge  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

Commission  No.  539,  27  October  1812,  John  Sinclair, 
jr.,  master,  John  Upton,  Lieutenant,  45  men,  3  guns,  59 
tons,  sureties  Henry  Elkins,  Jonathan  Archer,  Robert 
Stone,  jr.  et  al.  owners.  The  Bond  of  the  same  date: — 
the  owners  are,  Robert  Stone,  jr.,  Jeremiah  Briggs,  Wil¬ 
liam  ^Manning,  Nathaniel  Garland,  Thomas  Whittredge, 
Curtis  Searl,  Joseph  Winn,  William  Silsbee,  John  Sin¬ 
clair,  jr.,  Henry  Elkins,  Jonathan  Archer. 

Commission  No.  542,  10  November  1812,  John  Sin¬ 
clair  jr.,  master,  Charles  Ring,  lieutenant,  3  guns,  45  men, 
59  tons,  Jonathan  Archer,  Jonathan  Lambert,  sureties. 
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The  Bond  of  same  date : —  the  owners  are,  William  Man¬ 
ning,  Robert  Stone,  jr.,  Jeremiah  Briggs,  Robert  Garland, 
Thomas  Whittredge,  Joseph  Winn,  William  Silsbee,  Cur¬ 
tis  Searl,  John  Sinclair,  jr.,  Jonathan  Archer,  Joseph 
Lambert. 

Enclosed  with  the  log  of  her  second  voyage,  which  is 
among  those  owned  by  the  Essex  Institute,  is  a  letter  from 
Henry  Mason  Brooks,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  which  says  “The  John  and  George,  a  prize,  cap¬ 
tured  August  1812,  was  fitted  out  for  a  privateer,  50  men, 
James  Sinclair,  jr.,  master.  Made  one  cruise  and  was 
then  re-named  Revenge,  the  same  commander.  Captured 
by  the  English  and  name  changed  to  Retaliation.  Again 
captured  and  taken  to  Portsmouth.  He  does  not  think 
she  belongs  to  Salem  wherein  he  errs  as  her  papers  show. 

Her  log  begins  13  November  1812  and  runs  to  3  Decem¬ 
ber  a  note  at  the  end  recording  that  she  was  probably  cap¬ 
tured  4  December  1812  by  a  16  gun  vessel. 

13  Nov.  1812  begins  in  Salem. 

19  Nov.  1812  boarded  schooner  Neptune,  Prince  Kenny, 
master,  put  on  crew  and  ordered  to  Salem.  (The  Register 
records  in  16  December  issue  “Neptune  cast  away  on  rocks 
below  Portland.) 

20  Nov.  1812  boarded  schooner  Favorite,  American, 
captured  by  Liverpool  Packet  and  ordered  to  Liverpool. 
Took  out  the  prize-master  and  put  on  crew  and  ordered  to 
first  port. 

20  Nov.  1812  boarded  a  schooner,  Richardson,  master, 
gave  her  up  as  of  no  value. 

23  Nov.  1812  boarded  a  schooner  which  ran  on  a  rock 
and  burned  her.  (The  Register  says  this  was  in  Nova 
Scotia.) 

28  Nov.  1812  boarded  brig  Bacchus,  James  M’Caul, 
master,  put  on  a  crew  and  sent  United  States.  (The  Reg¬ 
ister  advertises  her  for  sale,,  170  tons,  American  built.  12 
January  1813.) 

3  December  ends. 

The  Gazette  mentions: — 

10  Nov.  1812-Revenge  arrived  from  a  cruise  of  8  days, 
captured  ship  Ned  and  schooner  Robin.  Ned  arrived  the 
same  day,  the  Robin  20  November. 
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11  Dec.  1812  arrived  in  Boston  a  brig,  prize  of  Revenge, 
also  the  brig  Bacchus. 

18  Dec.  1812  cast  away,  Neptune,  prize  of  Revenge  of 
Salem  below  Portland. 

18  Dec.  1812  Revenge  drove  a  schooner  ashore  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  burned  her. 

22  Dec.  1812  Revenge  said  to  be  in  Halifax. 

The  Register  mentions: — 

6  Nov.  1812  arrived  schooner  Revenge  (formerly  John 
and  George)  and  quotes  from  her  log: — 

1  Nov.  1812  captured  Robin,  King  master,  off  Grand 
Manan. 

2  Nov.  1812  in  action  with  British  ship  Ned,  10  guns, 
16  men,  400  tons.  Ned  had  engaged  Teazer  on  her  last 
cruise  and  beat  her  off.  She  arrived  6  November. 

10  Nov.  1812  (in  Marine  Notes)  schooner  Favorite  of 
Ellsworth  captured  off  Cape  Cod  by  Liverpool  Packet  re¬ 
captured  off  Cape  Sable  arrived  28th.  instant.  Revenge 
also  captured  schooner  Neptune.  Robin,  prize  of  Revenge 
arrived  at  Portland  arrived  10th  and  at  Salem  17th  in¬ 
stant. 

5  Dec.  1812  For  Sale,  ship  Ned  at  Crowninshield’s 
Wharf,  307  tons. 

10  Dec.  1812  Boston,  arrived  Bacchus,  230  tons,  Ameri¬ 
can  built,  captured  and  condemned. 

12  Jan.  1813  For  Sale  schooner  Robin,  87  tons. 

The  Gazette  also  adds : — 

2  Apl.  1813  arrived  in  Boston  brig  Victory  of  Boston 
and  a  schooner  from  Baltimore  prizes  of  Retaliation  (Re¬ 
venge)  . 

27  Apl.  1813  brig  Revenge  taken  29th  ult.  off  Ocracuck 
bar. 

11  May  1813  reported  from  Halifax  23  April  a  brig  and 
schooner  prizes  of  Retaliation  at  Port  a  Bear,  (sic?) 

Coggeshall  beside  several  vessels  already  noted  gives : — 

1814  sloop  Friendship,  destroyed, 
schooner  Alert,  destroyed, 
schooner  Mary  Ann,  given  up  to  prisoners. 

Maclay  speaks  of  the  John  and  George  being  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Salem  privateers  and  mentions  several  of 
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her  captures  against  odds,  especially  that  of  the  Ned  which 
could  have  blown  her  out  of  the  water. 

In  the  Vice-Admiralty  Papers  at  Halifax  is  the  record 
of  the  schooner  Revenge,  69  tons,  J.  Sinclair,  from  Salem, 
captured  by  Paz,  4  December  1812. 

In  the  Accurate  List  of  Prizes  E.  I.  Historical  Collec¬ 
tion,  V.  37  the  following  valuations  of  Revenge’s  prizes 
are  given. 

Ship  Ned,  David  Walker,  $4,550  for  vessel  and  cargo. 
Schooner  Robin,  Thomas  Swan,  hull  $880,  cargo,  $370; 
American  schooner  Favorite  of  Ellsworth  re-captured,  com¬ 
promised  $1,800  for  vessel  and  cargo,  (re-taken  from  Liv¬ 
erpool  Packet) ;  English  brig  Bacchus,  William  Richard¬ 
son,  condemned,  $2,685.  Her  agent  William  Silsbee 
turned  in  to  the  Collector  from  1  July  1812  to  28  June 
1813  $3,685.01. 

LEADER,  boat,  of  Machias,  Maine.  Of  this  small 
vessel  but  little  has  been  found  as  she  was  evidently  owned 
in  Providence  at  first  but  from  the  Archives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  we  get  her  request  for  a  Commission  25  July  1812, 
then  of  Providence.  Her  Commission,  No.  56,  was  issued 
in  that  District  as  of  that  date  to  Henry  Smith,  Silvanus 
Martin  &c.,  Elisha  Avery,  master,  John  Brown,  lieutenant 
9-19/95  tons,  20  men,  2  swivels.  It  is  noted  that  this 
was  returned  and  the  Commission  given  up  while  a  letter 
9  September  1812  from  the  Collector  at  Providence  states 
the  application  for  a  Commission  and  that  a  Letter  of 
Marque  has  been  granted. 

In  the  “Accurate  List  of  Prizes  Captured  by  the  Priva¬ 
teers  belonging  to  Salem  and  sent  into  this  Port  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  War  with  GREAT  BRIT¬ 
AIN”  published  in  the  Essex  Register  of  Salem  30  Janu¬ 
ary  1813  an  item  is  “American  schooner  Tryal  of  Machias 
(master  not  given)  taken  by  the  schooner  Leader”  and  in 
a  column  devoted  to  the  amounts  received  for  vessels  and 
cargoes  “vessel  not  sold  $169.25.” 

In  the  contemporary  but  anonymous  list,  quoted  from  a 
number  of  times  herein.  Leader’s  capture  of  the  boat  Trial 
9  September  1812  is  found  and  in  Leavitt’s  list  her  Cap¬ 
tains  name  is  given  as  I.  Cousins. 
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Finally  in  the  Essex  Register  of  11  July  1813  the  Trial, 
prize  of  Leader  is  offered  for  sale  that  day.  The  value  of 
Tryal’s  cargo  on  30  January  1813  by  the  Custom  House 
was  $169.25,  the  hull  was  not  sold. 

LEECH,  a  small  vessel,  is  only  mentioned  by  Cogge- 
shall  in  a  reference  to  the  small  craft  sent  out  as  privateers 
and  Maclay  also  adds  her  to  a  similar  list  which  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  took  from  Coggeshall.  She  did  better  than  her 
little  competitor  Leader  for  in  1814  she  took  a  schooner 
which  she  ransomed,  in  1815  she  captured  a  schooner  and 
sent  her  to  Salem  as  well  as  another  schooner  which  she 
gave  up  to  prisoners.  Of  course  these  tiny  craft  could 
not  take  prisoners  aboard  unless  very  near  shore,  they 
must  have  been  badly  crowded  with  their  crews.  Nothing 
concerning  her  has  been  found  in  what  is  left  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  Washington. 

LEVANT,  brig,  was  captured  and  condemned  in  the 
Massachusetts  District  14  November  1812  but  by  whom 
does  not  appear.  She  sailed  for  Salem  8  October  1812, 
arrived  2  January  1813,  Rea  master,  86  days  out  from 
Pernambuco  and  14  November  1813  she  was  sold  for 
$10,800  as  is  found  in  the  list  kept  by  “an  insurance  man” 
to  which  reference  has  been  often  made. 

Her  Permanent  Commission,  No.  51,  2  October  1812, 
gives  Samuel  Rea,  master,  Joseph  Peabody,  Gideon  Tuck¬ 
er,  sole  owers,  built  in  Salem  in  1812,  dimensions  74' 
2"-25'7"-12'6",  265-46/95  tons. 

LEVANT,  brig  or  ship,  was  Registered  26  April  1817, 
Israel  Williams,  master,  James  C  King,  Israel  Williams, 
owners.  She  was  again  registered  25  December  1819, 
Israel  Williams,  master,  Pickering  Dodge,  Israel  Wil¬ 
liams,  owners  and  22  December  1820  Nathan  Cook,  mas¬ 
ter,  John  Dike,  Israel  Williams,  Nathan  Cook,  owners. 
She  is  called  a  brig  in  the  printed  Registers. 

The  Marblehead  list  of  Registers  gives  Register  No.  3, 
22  April  1815,  ship  Levant,  233-59/95  tons,  taken  by 

privateer  Increase,  James  C.  King  of  Salem  owner, - 

- Alley,  master. 
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In  the  list  of  prizes,  later,  Registered  26  April  1817  it 
is  stated  that  she  was  captured  and  condemned  in  the 
Massachusetts  District  14  November  1812  and  given  a 
certificate  of  Registry,  No.  32,  Boston,  26  January  1816. 
On  25  December  1819  the  same  facts  are  given  but  her 
certificate  of  Registry  was  No.  13,  Salem,  20  April  1817. 
Her  dimensions  were  83'3"-22'8"-12'10",  tonnage  as 
above. 

The  privateer  Increase  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 
elsewhere  but  she  seems  to  be  identical  with  a  vessel  listed 
in  the  Marblehead  record  and  will  be  found  in  her  proper 
order  here. 

LION  or  LYON,  brig.  There  were  three  vessels  of 
this  name  however  spelled,  a  brig,  a  sloop  and  a  schooner. 
The  first,  hailing  from  Salem,  requested  a  Commission  18 
December  1813,  Josiah  Orne,  master,  James  King,  lieu¬ 
tenant,  7  guns,  17  men,  William  P.  Richardson,  Nathan 
Cook,  sureties,  James  Cook,  William  Manning,  Josiah 
Orne,  Nathan  Cook,  William  P.  Richardson,  owners.  Her 
Register,  No.  843,  of  the  same  date  gives  Josiah  Orne, 
master,  James  Cook,  William  Manning,  owners.  She  was 
forfeited  in  the  Massachusetts  District,  Register  No.  52, 
30  October  1811. 

No  prizes  are  credited  to  her  so  far  as  found  except 
that  in  February  1814,  when  she  was  28  days  out,  she  had 
a  prize  Mars,  and  they  were  both  captured  by  the  sloop  of 
war  Forrester  between  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  and  Berry 
Island  in  the  Bahamas.  Captain  Ome  and  his  crew  were 
parolled  to  Nassau  and  on  February  1814  he  took  passage 
on  a  Swedish  vessel  for  Havana.  Thomas  Saul,  the  mate, 
who  had  been  sent  to  North  Providence,  presumably  in 
the  Bahamas  though  not  found  in  the  Gazeieer,  arrived  in 
Boston  22  April  1814 

Her  dimensions  were  82'l"-24'6"-12'3",  212-87/95 
tons  and  she  was  sold  at  Nassau  14  March  1814  for  $4,700. 

LION,  sloop,  according  to  Maclay  was  of  Salem, 
J  (oshua)  Hitch,  master  and  had  2  guns  and  20  men  and 
that  in  July  1812  (it  was  17  July  that  a  brig,  her  prize, 
arrived  in  Marblehead)  3  Nova  Scotia  shallops  arrived 
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in  Marblehead,  also  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Snowbird, 
(q.  V.)  Captain  S.  Stacey,  Lion  captured  5  brigs  from 
Liverpool  for  St.  Johns,  one  of  them  having  6  guns  and 
that,  in  all,  during  the  war  she  took  1  brig,  2  schooners, 
and  3  sloops.  Why  he  called  all  of  these  brigs  a  few  lines 
above  cannot  be  explained.  He  gives  no  authority  for 
his  information  and  no  mention  of  the  vessel  has  been 
found  elsewhere  except  in  the  Archives  in  Washington. 

There  is  filed  her  Request  for  a  Commission  17  August 
1814,  Joshua  Hitch,  master,  Avery  Parker,  lieutenant, 
25  tons,  20  men,  2  guns;  signed  by  Joshua  Hitch,  Nathan 
Perry,  Avery  Parker.  A  letter  18  August  1814  from  the 
Collector  at  New  Bedford  forwards  the  request  for  a  Com¬ 
mission  and  states  that  it  has  been  granted. 

LION,  schooner,  is  also  stated  by  Maclay  to  have  been 
of  Salem,  T(homas)  Cloutman,  master,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  “fast  vessel  out  of  Salem”  mounting  22  guns,  with 
other  masters  at  different  times.  He  says  that  on  her  last 
cruise  she  had  taken  15  prizes  “many  of  which  were  des¬ 
troyed  at  sea  and  the  cargoes,  which  realized  $400,000, 
had  been  sent  into  I’Orient.”  (Brittany.)  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  absence  of  any  other  mention  of  such  an 
important  capture  and  both  these  vessels  are  introduced 
for  what  his  testimony  is  worth. 

In  the  Archives  papers  in  Washington  is  her  Request 
for  a  Commission  1  July  1812  from  Marblehead,  made  to 
the  Collector  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  signed  E.  Bray, 
John  Bailey  &c.  and  her  Commission,  No.  36,  issued  in 
the  District  of  Boston,  2  July  1812,  for  schooner  Lyon, 
Thomas  Cloutman,  master,  Joseph  Millet,  lieutenant,  J osh- 
ua  Prentiss,  Samuel  Turner,  sureties,  33  tons,  22  men, 
2  guns. 

LIZARD,  schooner,  was  built  by  Leach  &  Teague  in 
Salem  in  1813.  Her  dimensions  were  25'-5'6"-2'6",  30 
tons  according  to  Leavitt  but  in  the  Custom  House  papers 
62'4"-16'-6'4",  56-25/95  tons  which  is  doubtless  correct. 
The  same  authority  gives  Samuel  Kennedy  as  owner  18 
February  1814,  however,  her  Bond,  No.  475,  19  February 
1814  gives  Samuel  Loring,  master,  John  W.  Treadwell, 
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Samuel  Webb,  sureties,  35  men,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  Ste¬ 
phen  White,  Samuel  Kennedy,  Thomas  M.  Woodbridge, 
John  White  Treadwell,  Samuel  Webb,  jr.,  Samuel  Loring, 
owners.  Her  armament  was  2  guns.  B.  Cook  appears  to 
have  been  her  master  at  some  period. 

Her  lease  of  life  under  Salem  control  was  very  brief, 
too  short  for  her  to  make  any  captures  for  she  was  taken 
by  sloop  of  war  Prometheus  6  March  1814  and  in  the 
Gazette  and  Essex  Register,  where  she  is  called  a  shallop, 
she  arrived  at  Halifax  with  her  captor  on  the  6th.  or  8th, 
2  guns,  42  men,  captured  off  Sambro  Light  House,  Kova 
Scotia.  The  Vice- Admiralty  Papers  give  B.  Cook  as  her 
master  then. 

MACEDOKIAK,  schooner,  was  built  in  Salem  in  1814 
and  the  Salem  Gazette  gives  her  port  as  Baltimore,  an  evi¬ 
dent  error  but  she  was  not  registered  in  Salem  but  prob¬ 
ably  in  Portsmouth. 

Bentley,  who  makes  the  mistake  of  usually  calling  her 
a  ship,  announces  news  of  her  arrival  in  Portsmouth  5 
December  1814  she  probably  fitted  out  at  Boston  as  her 
master  was  to  join  her  there.  She  had  been  out  20  days 
but  having  carried  away  her  bowsprit  had  put  in  for  re¬ 
pairs,  nevertheless  she  had  taken  5  prizes,  3  had  been  sunk, 
1  sent  in  to  port  and  1  given  to  prisoners  of  whom  she 
brought  in  23. 

He  says  that  the  Baltimore  model  was  “uncommonly 
fast”  and  that  the  “keel  is  not  more  than  2  thirds  of  the 
deck,  having  the  stem  &  stem  at  nearly  the  same  angle  & 
the  dead  work  of  sharp  vessels  in  the  stern  utterly  removed. 
The  Vessel  is  wider  below  &  narrowed  aloft,  falling  in 
greatly  above  her  bends.  All  these  lines  are  evidently 
contrary  to  the  common  opinions,  but  she  is  the  best  sailor 
(sic)  we  have  ever  seen  in  our  port  without  any  visible 
defect.” 

Coggeshall  gives  an  imperfect  list  of  her  prizes  not  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  date  which  is  not  worth  repeating  here 
as  we  have  very  good  ones  from  the  two  Salem  papers. 

The  Salem  Gazette’s  notes  are  as  follows: — 

1814  Macedonian  arrived  at  Cape  Ann. 

18  Kov.  1814  Macedonian  of  Boston  sailed. 
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6  Dec.  1814,  Macedonian  arrived,  Penn  Townsend,  mas¬ 
ter.  3  prizes,  2  manned,  1  burned,  1  gave  up  to  prisoners. 
Had  22  prisoners.  Was  chased  by  a  frigate  &  threw  over 
5  guns. 

9  Dec.  1814,  Macedonian  arrived  the  5th.  from  21  day 
cruise. 

From  her  log: — 

14  Nov.  1814,  sailed  from  Salem. 

16  Nov.  1814,  captured  brig  Elizabeth,  130  tons,  11  men 
sent  to  U.  S. 

18  Nov.  1814,  captured  schooner  Mariner,  Littlewood, 
124  tons,  put  on  22  prisoners  and  sent  to  Bermuda. 

19  Nov.  1814,  captured  brig  Louisa,  Deganan,  175  tons, 
8  men,  burned. 

20  Nov.  1814,  captured  brig  Britannia,  153  tons,  6  men, 
burned. 

22  Nov.  1814,  captured  Portuguese  Gen.  Hill,  put  on 
Capt.  Deganan  and  3  prisoners  and  let  her  proceed. 

24  Nov.  1814,  carried  away  bowsprit  in  chase  of  a  ship. 

25  Nov.  1814,  captured  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  ship  307 
tons,  2  guns,  19  men,  destroyed. 

29  Nov.  1814,  heavy  gale,  threw  over  guns. 
- 50  prisoners,  brought  in  22. 

From  the  Essex  Register,  from  her  log: — 

7  Dec.  1814,  arrived  Macedonian  of  Portsmouth,  Penn 
Townsend,  master,  at  Portsmouth.  5th.  instant  in  a  gale 
threw  over  4  guns.  Had  captured  1  ship,  3  brigs,  1 
schooner,  destroyed  the  ship  and  2  brigs,  manned  1  ship 
and  gave  schooner  to  prisoners.  Brought  in  22  prisoners. 

19  Nov.  1814,  captured  schooner  Mariner,  put  on  22 
prisoners  and  ordered  her  to  Bermuda. 

19  Nov.  1814,  captured  brig  Louise,  175  tons,  set  fire 
to  her. 

20  Nov.  1814,  captured  brig  Britania,  153  tons. 

23  Nov.  1814,  spoke  Portuguese  ship  Gen.  Hill,  put  on 
Captain  of  Louise  and  3  men. 

24  Nov.  1814,  carried  away  bowsprit  in  chase  of  a  ship. 

25  Nov.  1814,  captured  ship  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  307 
tons,  2  guns,  19  men,  scuttled  her. 

29  Nov.  1814,  tremendous  gale,  threw  over  4  guns. 

1  Dec.  1814,  passed  wreck  of  a  schooner. 
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2  May  1815,  arrived  in  Salem  30th.  ult.  Macedonian, 
Penn  Tovmsend  master.  Out  16  weeks,  captured  9  prizes, 
5  manned  out,  2  destroyed,  2  given  up. 

26  Jan.  1815,  captured  schooner  Britannia  off  St.  Mi¬ 
chaels,  gave  her  up. 

31  Jan.  1815,  captured  brig  Margaret  &  Francis,  Welch, 
89  tons,  ordered  her  in. 

4  Feb.  1815,  captured  sloop  Joanna,  Kitt,  burned  her  in 
sight  of  a  brig  to  windward. 

6  Feb.  1815,  boarded  a  Portuguese  letter  of  marque 
ship,  Charlotte,  16  guns. 

7  Feb.  1815  captured  ship  Triumvirate,  Green,  180 
tons. 

17  Feb.  1815,  went  into  Porto  Santo,  landed  prisoners 
and  sailed  again. 

19  Feb.  1815,  saw  a  sail  of  a  man  of  war  off  Funchal 
roads. 

21  Feb.  1815,  boarded  a  Portuguese  brig  which  inform¬ 
ed  us  that  the  brig  William  &  Mary  of  Providence  had  been 
captured  and  sent  to  Gibralter. 

4  Mar.  1815,  spoke  the  privateer  Scourge,  Wooster  of 
New  York  which  had  captured  nothing,  had  thrown  over 
all  but  3  guns  in  a  gale  and  lost  her  boatswain  and  1  man 
by  sickness. 

7  Mar.  1815,  captured  brig  Ocean  (which  arrived  at 
Portsmouth).  Capt.  informed  us  that  3  American  priva¬ 
teers  were  cruising  in  the  Medeteranian  and  1  of  them  (the 
Abarlino,  brig,  4  guns  and  1  long  Tom,  Capt.  Wyer)  had 
captured  13  prizes  and  sent  in  some  to  Tunis. 

8  Mar.  1815,  captured  ship  Somerset,  Witherill,  260 
tons,  ordered  her  in,  William  Rogers,  prize-master. 

10  Mar.  1815,  was  chased  by  a  frigate  and  gun  brig 
under  American  colors,  but  out-sailed  them. 

11  Mar.  1815,  captured  brig  Mercury,  Ryan,  ordered 
her  in,  William  Coombs,  prize-master. 

23  Mar.  1815,  captured  letter  of  marque  brig  James  and 
Charlotte,  Golden,  12  guns,  15  men.  (She  arrived  at 
Cape  Ann.) 

3  Apl.  1815,  captured  schooner  Recovery,  32  days  out 
from  London,  gave  her  up. 

28  Apl.  1815,  30  miles  off  North  Georges  spoke  brig 
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Diligent  40  hours  from  Portland  for  Barbadoes  and  was 
informed  of  peace. 

He  boarded  a  great  number  of  neutrals  and  put  most 
of  his  prisoners  on  them,  brought  in  only  the  crew  of  the 
John  &;  Charlotte  (sic).  The  captain  of  a  French  schoon¬ 
er  he  boarded  informed  him  of  the  capture  of  the  priva¬ 
teer  schooner  Lee,  Hewes  of  Boston  and  a  privateer  schoon¬ 
er  brig  supposed  to  be  the  George  Little  of  Boston.  (As 
shown  below  this  was  the  brig  Elizabeth  captured  about 
12  March.) 

1  May  1815,  privateer  schooner  Leo,  Hewes  of  Boston, 
captured  the  brig  Elizabeth,  prize  to  Macedonian,  retaken 
by  Newcastle  and  ordered  to  Halifax,  burned  her. 

London  13  April,  ship  Somerset  taken  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre  by  ]!iIacedonian  re-taken  31  Illarch  by  .^me  sloop 
of  war,  arrived  Portsmouth,  England,  Friday. 

8  Aug.  1815,  Boston,  31  July  ship  Somerset,  45  days 
from  Portsmouth,  England  prize  to  Macedonian  lately 
released,  arrived  Boston. 

In  the  Archives  in  Washington  are  found  her  Request 
for  a  Commission  on  Collector  of  Boston  District  8  No¬ 
vember  1814,  No.  1026  issued  that  date  to  George  Blunt, 
Abel  Harris  &c.  Penn  Townsend,  master,  John  H.  Da¬ 
vis,  lieutenant,  252-39/95  tons,  95  men,  6  guns,  35  mus¬ 
kets,  Peter  Coffin,  Robert  Blunt,  sureties. 

MADISON,  schooner,  hailed  from  Gloucester,  D.  El- 
well,  master,  but  may  have  been  partly  owned  in  Salem. 
She  was  not  registered  in  Salem.  Her  armament  was  2 
guns,  50  men.  Bentley  records  on  10  July  1812  “The 
privateer  Madison  has  carried  a  British  ship  of  300  tons 
into  Gloucester  to  which  port  the  Madison  belongs. 

Her  prizes  were: — 

10  July  1812,  ship  300  tons  sent  to  Gloucester  and  ai> 
rived  5  August. 

14  July  1812,  transport,  22  guns,  295  tons  captured 
with  assistance  of  Polly,  (q.  v.) 

It  is  probably  the  former  of  these  which  Coggeshall 
reports  as  transport  No.  50,  2  guns,  12  men,  sent  to  Glou¬ 
cester,  value  $50,000.  (Arrived  10  July.)  ship  12  guns, 
brig  Eliza,  6  guns. 
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The  ship  Eliza,  Farquhar,  and  brig  Ann,  her  prizes 
were  advertised  for  sale  at  Salem  17  September  1812. 
Maclay  remarks  upon  the  advantage  of  sailing  in  couples 
as  shown  by  the  capture  of  the  transport  by  Madison,  2 
guns,  50  men  and  Poly  5  guns,  57  men.  The  two  vessels 
were  cruising  14  July  1812  and  chased  two  vessels  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  merchantmen  but  discovered  nearly  in  gun¬ 
shot  to  be  an  18  gun  brig  of  war  carrying  22  guns,  the 
Indian,  (destroyed  two  days  later  by  Fair  Trader  q.  v.) 
It  fell  calm  and  the  brig  put  out  a  launch  and  long  boat 
with  40  men  which  opened  fire  with  muskets  and  a  4- 
pounder.  Polly  and  Madison  replied  and  the  launch  sur¬ 
rendered,  the  other  boat  retreating.  The  cruiser  was  too 
near  for  Captain  Handy  to  seize  the  launch  so  he  got  out 
his  sweeps  and  escaped,  noting  that  whereas  the  launch 
had  sixteen  oars  out  at  first  only  five  were  seen  upon  her 
retreat.  Captain  Elwell  had  gone  after  the  brig  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Indian  and  found  her  to  be  transport  No. 
50,  from  Halifax  for  St.  Johns  with  powder  and  880  uni¬ 
forms.  He  easily  took  her. 

Madison  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  brig  Eliza, 
6  guns  but,  with  two  men  wounded  and  the  captain  of  the 
prize  badly  injured,  he  put  into  Eastport,  on  the  way 
falling  in  with  the  frigate  Spartan  on  3  August  1812  as 
well  as  the  frigate  Maidstone,  32  guns.  Elwell  landed 
about  six  miles  below  Eastport  and  landed  his  men  and 
guns,  erecting  a  battery.  Six  boats  full  of  men  approached 
and  the  battery  opened  fire  killing  20  or  30  which  caused 
them  to  retreat.  The  following  day  they  attacked  again 
with  a  larger  force  and  took  Madison  and  her  prize,  her 
men  escaping  into  the  woods.  No  one  was  wounded  the 
first  day  though  several  were  on  the  second  attack. 

Madison  took,  in  all,  4  ships,  3  brigs  and  a  schooner. 
It  was  perhaps  she  as  the  James  Madison,  privateer,  cap¬ 
tured  about  5  August  by  the  frigate  Jason. 

After  her  first  cruise  she  paid  $900  a  share. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Compiled  fbom  the  Gloucester  Customs  Records, 
Now  IN  Possession  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
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Lucy,  sch.,  Deer  Isle,  97  10/95  tons;  built  Brunswick, 
1802;  length,  66  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  in.;  depth,  8  ft. 
^2  in-J  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  20, 

1812,  “Enrollment  no.  19  granted  Penobscot,  Apr.  25,  1811.” 
Jonathan  Haskell,  3d.,  Chase  Pressy,  Peter  Hardy,  jr.,  Thom¬ 
as  Pressy,  Jonathan  Pressy,  Deer  Isle,  owners;  Jonathan  Has¬ 
kell,  3d.,  master. 

Lucy,  sch.,  Boston,  55  9/95  tons;  built  Boston — ;  tem¬ 
porary.  Reg.  Oct.  1,  1814,  “Enrollment  no.  31,  Aug.  19, 

1813. ”  Joseph  Proctor  agent  for  Eben  Parsons,  Boston, 

owner;  William  Allen,  master. 

Lucy,  sch.,  Lynn,  20  71/95  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1818; 
temporary;  length,  38  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  11  ft.  10  in.;  depth, 
5  ft.  4  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stem.  Reg.  Nov.  12, 
1827,  “Enrollment  no.  1  issued  Mar.  4,  1824.”  Henry  Ward- 
well,  Lynn;  Samuel  E.  Woodbury,  Marblehead,  owners;  Hor¬ 
ace  Searles,  master. 

Lucy  Ann,  sch.,  Salem  43  66/95  tons;  built  Manchester, 
1822 ;  temporary ;  length,  48  ft.  4%  in. ;  breadth,  14  ft.  9  in. ; 
depth,  7  ft.  1%  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Feb.  18,  1824,  “Enrollment  no.  48,  July  20,  1822.”  Joseph 
Shatswell,  John  Henfield,  jr.,  David  Pulsifer,  Reuben  Alley, 
owners;  John  Henfield,  jr.,  master. 

Lucy  Mary,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  27  52/95  tons;  built 
Essex,  1838;  temporary;  length,  43  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  12  ft. 
8  in. ;  depth  5  ft.  101/4  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  1866,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  145,  Aug.  5,  1854.” 
Nathaniel  Ames,  Winthrop  Ames,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owners; 
Nathaniel  Ames,  master. 

Luther,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.;  31  3/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1830;  temporary;  length,  42  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  13  ft.  6  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  31/4  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
1847,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  51,  Apr.  24,  1844.” 

Lydia,  sch.,  Manchester,  78  36 /95  tons ;  built  Salem,  1801 ; 
length,  63  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.;  one 
deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  June  8,  1809,  “Tempor¬ 
ary  Register  no  70,  Salem,  June  3,  1809.”  Tyler  Parsons, 
Manchester,  owner;  Benjamin  Smith,  master. 

(177) 
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Lydia,  sloop,  75  68/95  tons;  built  Portland,  1815;  length, 
63  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  17  ft.  3%  in.,  depth,  7  ft.  10%  in. ;  one 
deck,  one  mast,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  2, 1816,  “Temporary 
Register  no.  80  issued  Boston,  Mar.  21,  1816.”  William  Par¬ 
rott,  William  Pearse,  William  Pearse,  jr.,  owners;  Joseph 
Foster,  master. 

Lydia,  sch.,  90  6/95  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1808;  length, 
62  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  2  in.;  one 
deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  May  3,  1821,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  17  issued  Apr.  15,  1818.”  William  W.  Parrott, 
William  Pearce,  William  Pearce,  jr.,  Samuel  Pearce,  George 
W.  Pearce,  owners;  David  Elwell,  jr.,  master.  Changed  to 
a  brig.  Reg.  Mar.  18,  1822,  same  owners;  Bonaparte  Toscan, 
master.  Reg.  Apr.  16,  1823,  same  owners;  Jeremiah  Foster, 
master. 

Lydia,  sch.,  Woolwich,  Me.,  21  56/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1820 ;  temporary ;  length,  38  ft  4  in. ;  breadth,  12  ft. ;  depth, 
5  ft.  6  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  17, 
1831,  “Enrollment  no.  58  issued  Apr.  16,  1829.”  Joshua 
Pool,  jr.,  Joshua  Pool,  Woolwich,  Me.,  owners;  Joshua  Pool, 
jr.,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  2,  1933,  “Enrollment  no.  47  issued 
Apr.  4,  1832.”  John  Mclntire,  owner;  John  Mclntire, 
master. 

Lydia  and  Harriot,  sch.,  44  31/95  tons;  built  Boothbay, 
1812 ;  length,  52  ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  15  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  6  ft. 
4  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  “Enrollment  no.  1 
issued  Wiscasset  Jan.  11,  1817.”  John  Burns,  jr.,  owner; 
John  Burns,  jr.,  master. 

Lydia  Head,  bark,  157  49 /95  tons ;  built  Waldoboro,  1801 ; 
length,  73  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  5%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  2i/> 
in.;  two  decks,  three  masts,  square  stern.  “Temporary  Regis¬ 
ter  no.  137  issued  district  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  May  10, 
1805.”  Thomas  Parsons,  Aaron  Parsons,  owners;  Theodore 
Stanwood,  master. 

Lygonia,  sch.,  Calais,  Me.;  147  38/95  tons;  built  Blue- 
hill,  Me.,  1827;  temporary;  length,  73  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  24 
ft.  5  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  5  in. ;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  30,  1839,  “Enrollment  no.  24  issued 
Passamaquoddy  May  1,  1838.”  Benjamin  F.  Waite,  Calais, 
Me.,  owner;  Davis  Haskell,  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  master. 

M.  C.  Rowe,  sch.,  99  51/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1858; 
length,  76  ft. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  8  in. ;  billet 
head ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  10,  1858, 
“Enrollment  no.  126  issued  May  10,  1858.”  Charles  Friend, 
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Nathaniel  Friend,  James  F.  Burnham,  Andrew  Leighton, 
owners;  George  Thurston,  master.  Keg.  Dec.  6,  1869,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  73  issued  Mar.  1,  1859.”  Same  owners  and 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  7,  1860,  “Enrollment  no.  119  issued  Apr. 
2,  1860.”  Same  owners  and  master.  Reg.  Nov.  12,  1868, 
“Enrollment  no.  132  issued  May  1,  1867.”  Benjamin  Low, 
David  Low,  owners;  Charles  Kimball,  master. 

Macdonough,  sch.,  Barnstable,  76  41/95  tons;  built  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  1818;  temporary;  length,  62  ft.;  breadth,  21 
ft.;  depth,  7  ft.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Mar.  16,  1833,  “Enrollment  no.  9  issued  Barnstable  Mar.  7, 
1832.”  Zenas  D.  Bassett,  Barnstable,  owner;  Isaac  Godfrey, 
master.  Reg.  Apr.  4,  1840,  “Enrollment  no.  11  issued  New 
York  Apr.  11,  1838.”  Starks  W.  Lewis,  New  York  City, 
owner;  Joseph  Berry,  master. 

Madawaska  Maid,  sch.,  63  6/10  tons;  built  Bath,  Me., 
1868;  length,  76  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft. 
6  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  elliptic  stern.  Reg. 
Oct.  22,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  176  issued  June  19,  1869.” 
William  Seavey,  James  Brown,  Charlestown,  Joseph  J.  Tup- 
per,  John  S.  McQuin,  owners;  Joseph  J.  Tupper,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  20,  1872,  “Enrollment  no.  78  issued  Apr.  10, 
1871.”  Same  owners  and  master. 

Magic,  sch.,  67  83/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1871;  length, 
73  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  2,  1871, 
“Enrollment  no  15  issued  July  20,  1871.”  Frederic  G.  Won- 
son,  John  F.  Wonson,  Roger  W.  Wonson,  Franklin  A.  Won- 
son,  owners;  Thomas  Harvey,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  7,  1872, 
“Enrollment  no.  42  issued  Feb.  13,  1872.”  Same  owners; 
Merrill  B.  King,  master. 

Magnolia,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  37  33/95  tons;  built 
Essex,  1832;  temporary;  length,  46  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  14  ft. 
2  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  7^/4  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Nov.  7,  1838,  “Enrollment  no.  50  issued  Apr.  4,  1834.” 
George  Pool,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owner;  George  Pool,  master. 
Reg.  Dec.  6,  1843,  “Enrollment  no.  98  issued  Dec.  9,  1839.” 
Robert  Ames,  Ezekiel  Ames,  Lewis  Ames,  Vinalhaven,  Me., 
owners;  Ezekiel  Ames,  master. 

Majestic,  sch.,  Brewster,  51  63/95  tons;  built  Mass.; 
temporary;  length,  53  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  7  ft.;  depth,  9  ft.; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stem.  Reg.  Apr. 
1,  1848. 

Malvina,  sch.,  63  46/95  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1824; 
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length,  57  ft.  7  in. ;  breadth,  17  ft.  7  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  in. ; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Keg.  June 
26,  1827,  “Temporary  Register  no.  85  issued  Boston  Apr.  26, 
1827.”  Asa  Woodbury,  jr.,  Asa  Woodbury,  owners;  Asa 
Woodbury,  jr.,  master. 

Manchestee,  sch.,  Boston,  52  34/95  tons;  built  Duxbury, 
1784;  temporary;  length,  64  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  9  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  10  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
May  26,  1823,  “Enrollment  no.  123  granted  Boston  June  30, 
1815.”  Gorham  Parsons,  Brighton,  owner;  Abraham  Wil¬ 
liams,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  10,  1837,  “Enrollment  no.  38 
issued  Mar.  9,  1837.”  Obed  Pulcifer,  John  Jones,  James 
Sawyer,  jr.,  owners;  William  Coffin,  master. 

Maria,  bgtne.,  Boston,  135  54/95  tons;  built  Saco,  Mass., 
1784;  length,  58  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  10  ft.  6  in. 
Reg.  Dec.  29,  1789.  Daniel  Sargent,  Boston,  owner;  Wil¬ 
liam  Dolliver,  jr.,  master. 

Maria,  brig,  Boston,  171  81/95  tons;  built  Ducktrap, 
1795;  length,  78  ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  3  in.; 
figure  head,  dragon.  Reg.  July  6,  1801.  John  Beach,  own¬ 
er;  Abraham  Waters,  master. 

Maria  Roxanna,  sch.,  Bristol,  Me.,  132  31/100  tons; 
built  Bristol,  Me.,  1858;  temporary;  length,  89  ft.;  breadth, 
26  ft. ;  depth,  8  ft.  7  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  June  1,  1868,  “Enrollment  no.  20  issued  Nobleboro, 
June  13,  1867.”  Thomas  Palmer,  George  Cox.  James  Er- 
skine,  Clementine  Fossett,  Alexander  Gates,  Phillip  D.  Gates, 
Arthur  Cox,  Washington  Clifford,  S.  T.  Hines,  Bristol,  Me., 
J.  A.  Gates,  Austin  Miller,  Joseph  Day,  Damariscotta,  Me., 
owners;  Thomas  Palmer,  master. 

Marietta,  ship,  184  43/95  tons;  built  Bradford,  Mass., 
1789 ;  length,  66  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  23  ft. ;  depth,  11  ft.  6  in. ; 
figure  head,  woman.  Reg.  Dec.  30,  1789.  Winthrop  Sar¬ 
gent,  Fitz  William  Sargent,  owners;  Fitz  William  Sargent, 
master. 

Marietta,  sloop,  53  69  /95  tons ;  built  Killingworth,  Conn., 
1802 ;  length,  56  ft. ;  breadth,  18  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  1  in. ; 
one  deck,  one  mast,  square  stern.  Reg.  July  29,  1809.  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  26  granted  June  13,  1809.”  Joshua  Woodbury, 
Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  Samuel  Rogers,  owners;  Winthrop  Stan- 
wood,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  21,  1810.  “Enrollment  no.  43 
granted  Dec.  4,  1809.”  Jonathan  Low,  owner;  John  Gor¬ 
ham,  master. 

Mariner,  sch.,  60  33/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1827;  length. 
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55  ft,  8  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  5,  1828, 
“Enrollment  no.  8  issued  Mar.  3,  1828.”  George  Steele,  Wil¬ 
liam  Parsons,  jr,,  Charles  P.  Wood,  James  Steele,  owners; 
William  Williams,  master. 

Marion,  sch.,  45  80/95  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1814; 
length,  53  ft.;  breadth,  14  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  in.; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg,  Jan.  31,  1815,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  29  granted  May  10,  1814.”  Charles  Babson, 
jr,,  William  Babson,  jr.,  Robert  Elwell,  jr,,  Nathaniel  Bab¬ 
son,  owners;  Charles  Babson,  jr.,  master.  Reg,  June  12, 
1815.  “Enrollment  no.  42  May  27,  1815.”  Robert  Elwell, 
jr..  William  Babson,  jr.,  owners;  Gideon  Lane,  jr.,  master. 
Reg.  Dec.  18,  1815.  William  Babson.  jr.,  Joseph  Babson, 
Obadiah  Woodbury,  owners;  same  master. 

Marion,  sch.,  Bremen,  Me.,  33  15/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1834;  temporary;  length,  44  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  13  ft.  8  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  4  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
1855,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  89  April  11,  1853.”  John 
Osier,  Bremen,  Me.,  owner;  John  Osier,  master. 

Mariquita,  sch.,  141  41/95  tons;  built  Newburyport, 
1858 ;  length,  87  ft. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  1  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  3  in. ; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
15,  1858,  “Enrollment  no.  146  issued  June  4,  1858.”  George 
W.  Plumer,  Obadiah  Woodbury,  owners;  Gustavus  A.  Lane, 
master. 

Martha,  sch.,  Waldo,  Me.,  24  58/95  tons;  built  Ipswich, 
1824;  temporary;  length,  39  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  12  ft.  4  in.; 
depth,  5  ft.  10  in. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink 
stern.  Reg.  Dec.  20,  1828,  “Enrollment  no.  28  issued  Apr. 
5,  1824.”  Henry  Rose,  Roger  Merithew,  Rothbun  Dodge, 
Waldo,  Me.,  owners;  Henry  Rose,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  23, 
1835,  “Enrollment  no.  50  issued  Apr.  4,  1831.”  John  B. 
Knight,  Nathaniel  Knight,  Boothbay,  Me.,  owners;  John  B. 
Knight,  master. 

Martha,  sch,,  Marshfield,  23  82  /95  tons ;  built  Essex, 
1840;  tempora^;  length,  40  ft.  6%  in,;  breadth,  12  ft.; 
depth,  5  ft.  8  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
1855,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  87  Apr.  29,  1852.”  Samuel 
Baker,  John  Baker,  William  Baker,  Luke  Wadsworth,  Marsh¬ 
field,  owners;  Samuel  Baker,  master. 

Martha  Washington,  ship,  325  68/95  tons;  built  New¬ 
bury,  1799;  length,  105  ft.;  breadth,  26  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  13 
ft.  2  in.;  figure  head,  woman.  Reg.  June  16,  1800.  David 
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Pearce,  owner;  Samuel  Calder,  master,  Reg.  Sept.  14,  1805. 
Same  owner  and  master. 

Martha  Washington,  sch.,  52  46/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1828 ;  temporary ;  length,  53  ft,  10  in. ;  breadth,  15  ft.  8  in. ; 
depth,  7  ft.  2  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Dec. 
2,  1840,  “Enrollment  no.  20  issued  Mar.  10,  1836.”  Samuel 
Willard,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  Richard  Friend,  George  Wat¬ 
son,  Joseph  Friend,  Samuel  K.  Friend,  Lemuel  Friend,  jr,, 
William  H,  Friend,  Samuel  R.  Lane,  George  Watson,  jr., 
owners;  Samuel  Willard,  master. 

Mabtha  Washington,  brig,  160  40/95  tons;  built  Pos¬ 
ton,  1848;  length,  86  ft.;  hillet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  1856,  “Previous  Register  no.  1  Boston 
Jan.  1,  1856.”  Nicholas  Power,  master. 

Maetin,  sch.,  68  62/95  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1785; 
length,  48  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in. 
Reg.  Jan.  2,  1790.  Daniel  Rogers,  owner;  John  Lee,  master. 
Reg.  Aug.  31,  1793.  John  Stevens  Ellery,  owner;  Caleb 
Knowles,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  24,  1793.  Daniel  Rogers,  own¬ 
er;  Bradbury  Saunders,  master.  Reg.  June  28,  1794.  John 
Stevens  Ellery,  Ignatius  Sargent,  Fitz  William  Sargent,  John 
Stevens  Ellery,  jr.,  owners;  Caleb  Knowles,  master.  Reg. 
Mar.  27,  1795.  Ignatius  Sargent,  owner;  John  Haskell, 
master. 

Mary,  sloop,  built  Wells,  1784;  length,  52  ft.;  breadth, 
20  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  Reg.  Oct.  31,  1789.  Dorcas  Parsons, 
owner;  Michael  Parsons,  master. 

Maey,  sch.,  Amesbury,  40  35/95  tons;  built  Amesbury, 
1805;  temporary;  length,  46  ft.;  breadth,  15  ft.  2^  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  10  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
May  4,  1805.  William  Worthen,  Elijah  Huntington,  David 
Clough,  Ephraim  Goodwin,  Stephen  Sargent,  Bayley  Clough, 
Amesbury,  owners;  William  Worthen,  master. 

Mary,  sch.,  128  66/95  tons;  built  Falmouth,  1804;  length, 
74  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  in.;  one 
deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  27,  1806,  ^‘Regis¬ 
ter  no.  45  granted  in  District  of  Portland  and  Falmouth 
June  23,  1806.”  Robert  Elwell,  Payn  Elwell,  owners;  Seth 
Woodbury,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  25,  1809.  Payn  Elwell,  own¬ 
er;  Josiah  Herrick,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  22,  1811.  Nathaniel 
Knap,  jr.,  Newburyport,  Paul  Thurlo,  Newbury,  owners; 
Jesse  Thurlo,  master. 

Mary,  sch.,  30  53/95  tons;  built  Dover,  N.  H.,  1808; 
length,  43  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  12  ft.  7%  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  4^ 
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in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  John  Haraden,  owner; 
Epes  Griffin,  master. 

Mary,  sch.,  82  77/95  tons;  built  Scituate,  1804;  length, 
67  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.;  one  deck, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Keg.  Apr.  30,  1816,  “Temporary 
Register  no.  109  issued  Boston  Apr.  15,  1816.”  Joseph  Bab- 
son,  William  Babson,  jr.,  Obadiah  Woodbury,  owners;  Abra¬ 
ham  Elwell,  master. 

Mary,  sch.,  106  9/95  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1824; 
length,  73  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  5,  1826,  “Tem¬ 
porary  Register  no  64  issued  Boston  Mar.  22,  1826.”  Win- 
throp  Sargent,  David  Worcester,  owners;  Abraham  Williams, 
jr.,  master. 

Mary,  sch.,  Boston,  34  43/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1826; 
temporary;  length,  44  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  13  ft.  9  in.;  depth, 

6  ft.  7  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  16, 
1849,  “Previous  Enrollment  Apr.  26,  1845. 

Mary,  sch.,  Portland,  Me.,  50  88/95  tons;  built  Glouces¬ 
ter,  1825;  temporary;  length,  51  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  5 
in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5^  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Jan.  31,  1850,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  13,  James 
Saville,  Portland,  Me.,  owner. 

M.4RY  AND  Eliza,  sch.,  89  73/95  tons;  built  Newbury¬ 
port,  1796;  length,  65  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  6  in.;  depth, 

7  ft.  9%  in.  Reg.  Jan.  23,  1797.  Zacheriah  Stevens,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dextor,  Joshua  Riggs,  David  Tarr,  owners;  Abraham 
Stone,  master. 

Mary  and  Eliza,  brig,  130  79/95  tons;  built  Sandwich, 
1822 ;  len^h,  73  ft.  10^  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  5^^  in. ;  depth, 
9  ft.  51/4  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Feb.  17,  1834,  “Temporary  Register  no.  375  issued  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Charlestown,  Oct.  26,  1833.”  John  Sayward,  Samuel 
Sayward,  owners;  John  Sayward,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  25, 
1835.  George  H.  Rogers,  Samuel  Sayward,  John  Sayward, 
owners;  John  Sayward,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  10,  1836.  George 
H.  Rogers,  Samuel  Sayward,  Joseph  Lurvey,  owners;  Joseph 
Lurvey,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  10,  1838.  George  H.  Rogers, 
owner;  Samuel  Sayward,  master. 

Mary  and  Elizabeth,  sch.,  112  76/95  tons;  built  Haver¬ 
hill,  1816;  length,  68  ft.  7i/4  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.;  depth,  9 
ft.  5V^  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Jan.  11, 
1817,  “Enrollment  no.  32  granted  Apr.  29,  1816.”  Robert 
Elwell,  jr.,  George  N.  Davis,  Benjamin  Webber,  John  John- 
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ston,  owners;  George  N.  Davis,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  7,  1818, 
“Enrollment  no.  57  granted  Aug.  16,  1817.”  William  Pear¬ 
son,  President  of  the  Gloucester  Bank  with  the  Directors  of 
the  same,  George  N.  Davis,  owners;  same  master.  Reg.  Dec. 
16,  1818,  “Enrollment  no.  7  granted  Mar.  24,  1818.”  James 
Mansfield,  William  Mansfield,  owners;  Thomas  Davis,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Jan.  4,  1822,  “Temporary  Register  no.  6  issued 
at  Tappahannock  Apr.  23,  1821.  Vessel  altered  in  the  mode 
of  her  rigging.”  James  Mansfield,  owner;  George  Whitte- 
more,  master. 

Mary  and  Eloisa,  sch.,  125  31/95  tons;  built  Amesbury, 
1806;  length,  76  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  3i/^  in.;  depth,  8 
ft.  6  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  June  25, 
1806.  Samuel  Caswell,  John  Haraden,  Somes  and  Plum¬ 
mer,  owners;  John  Haraden,  master.  Reg.  June  21,  1808; 
two  decks,  two  masts,  square  stern,  schooner  being  altered  to  a 
brig.  Same  owners  and  master.  Reg.  June  2,  1809.  Thomas 
Parsons,  Theodore  Stanwood,  Samuel  Caswell,  owners ;  Theo¬ 
dore  Stanwood,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  18,  1811.  Thomas  Par¬ 
sons,  owner;  Charles  Parsons,  master. 

Mary  Ann,  ship,  240  20/95  tons;  built  Columbia,  Me., 
1804;  length,  85  ft.;  breadth,  25  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  91/^ 
in.;  billet  head;  two  decks,  three  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Nov.  28,  1822,  “Register  no.  22  granted  Salem,  Apr.  3, 
1815.”  Winthrop  Sargent,  Joseph  Foster,  Obadiah  Wood¬ 
bury,  owners;  Joseph  Foster,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  9,  1824.  Same 
owners  and  master.  Reg.  Sept.  7,  1825.  Winthrop  Sar¬ 
gent,  Obadiah  Woodbury,  David  Worcester,  owners;  Samuel 
Whittemore,  master.  Reg.  May  18,  1826.  Same  owners  and 
master. 

Mary  Ann,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  20  44/95  tons;  built 
Ipswich,  1816;  temporary;  length,  37  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  11 
ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  5  ft.  8  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Dec.  19,  1832,  “Enrollment  no.  27,  issued  Mar.  23, 
1825.”  Joseph  Lane,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owner;  Thomas  Del- 
lano,  master. 

Mary  Ann,  sch.,  Westport,  Me.,  78  30/95  tons;  built  Es¬ 
sex,  1834;  temporary;  length,  62  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.; 
depth,  8  ft.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Dec.  13,  1845,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  13,  Feb.  25, 
1845.”  Moses  Jewett,  Westport,  Me.,  owner;  Moses  Jewett, 
master. 

Mary  Anna,  sch.,  Chatham,  46  18/95  tons;  built  York, 
Me.,  1850;  temporary;  length,  52  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  15  ft. 
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51/2  ill-  ’>  depth,  6  ft.  6i/^  in. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  1857,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  69,  Apr. 
15,  1852.”  Thomas  Hawes,  Chatham,  owner;  Thomas  Hawes, 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  14,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  110  issued 
May  4,  1870.”  Frederic  G.  Wonson,  John  F.  Wonson,  Roger 
W.  Wonson,  Franklin  A.  Wonson,  Alfred  Spurr,  owners;  Al¬ 
fred  Spurr,  master. 

Mary  C.  Porter,  bark,  220  54/95  tons;  built  Waldo- 
borough,  Me.,  1850 ;  length,  98  ft.  7  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  8  in. ; 
depth,  10  ft.  6  in. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  three  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Oct.  19,  1860,  “Register  no.  25  issued  Boston 
Jan.  30,  1860.”  George  H.  Rogers,  owner;  William  Adams, 
master. 

Mary  Caroline,  brig,  158  81/95  tons;  built  Harpswell, 
1797;  length,  79  ft.,  10  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  9  ft.  9^ 
in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  1,  1804, 
“Temporary  Register  no.  87  issued  Boston  and  Charlestown 
Feb.  17,  1804.”  Timothy  Rogers,  owner;  William  Warner, 
master. 

Mary  E.  Daniels,  sch.,  67  68/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1868; 
length,  71  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  28.  1871, 
“Enrollment  no.  169  issued  June  2,  1868.”  Leonard  Walen, 
William  L.  Wonson,  owners;  W.  L.  Joyce,  master. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  sch.,  116  90/95  tons;  built  Haverhill, 
1814;  length,  73  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  2^^  in.;  depth,  8 
ft.  8  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  May  23, 
1815.  “Temporary  Register  no.  37  issued  Newburyport,  May 
6,  1815.”  Robert  Elwell,  jr.,  Charles  Babson,  jr.,  Benjamin 
Webber,  William  Babson.  jr.,  John  Johnston,  Obadiah  Wood¬ 
bury,  owners;  Charles  Babson,  jr.,  master. 

Mary  Farrow,  sch.,  Belfast,  Me.,  99  95/100  tons;  built 
Belfast,  Me.,  1845;  temporary;  length,  82  ft.  5  in.;  breadth, 
25  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  4  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two 
masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  July  12,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  35 
issued  Belfast,  June  19,  1869.”  James  P.  White,  Oakes 
Angie,  Robert  Limeburne,  N.  P.  Warren,  J.  W.  White,  W.  H. 
Connor,  James  White,  Belfast,  Mary  M.  Hall,  Lincolnville, 
Me.,  owners;  P.  W.  Bagley,  Belfast,  Me.,  master. 

Mary  G.  Dennis,  sch.,  76  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1867; 
length,  75  ft.  2  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft. ;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in. ;  billet 
head ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  9,  1867. 
James  S.  Ayer,  John  G.  Dennis,  Randall  McDonald,  Peter 
Sinclair,  owners;  Randall  McDonald,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  7, 
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1868,  “Enrollment  no.  76  issued  Mar.  16,  1868.”  Same  own¬ 
ers  and  master.  Eeg.  Dec.  10,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  72  is¬ 
sued  Mar.  29, - .”  Same  owners  and  master.  Reg.  Dec. 

9,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  59  issued  Mar.  23,  1871.”  Same 
owners  and  master.  Reg.  Dec.  13,  1872,  “Enrollment  no.  82 
issued  Apr.  19,  1872.”  Same  owners  and  master. 

Maey  H.,  brig,  151  64/95  tons;  built  Duxbury,  1845; 
length,  81  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  6  in.; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Mar. 
21,  1860,  “Enrollment  no.  48  issued  South  Dennis,  June  23, 
1856.”  John  L.  Babson,  Gustavus  A.  Lane,  jr.,  owners;  Gus- 
tavus  A.  Lane,  jr.,  master. 

Maby  Hast,  sch.,  95  27 /95  tons;  built  Essex,  Conn.,  1852 ; 
length,  71  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1856, 
“Previous  Enrollment  Apr.  3,  1854.”  Moses  Tarr,  James 

5.  Ayer,  owners. 

Maey  Jane,  sch.,  Manchester,  119  35/95  tons;  built  Man¬ 
chester,  1816;  length,  68  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  7  in.; 
depth,  9  ft.  10  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Dec.  21.  1819,  “Enrollment  no.  61  granted  July  1,  1816.” 
Tyler  Parsons,  Manchester,  owner;  Richard  Allen,  master. 

Maey  Jones,  sch.,  64  78/95  tons;  built  Baltimore,  Md., 
1851;  length,  64  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  5  ft.  8  in.; 
billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  29, 
1854,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  65,  Apr.  1,  1854.”  George 
Friend,  jr.,  George  Thurston,  John  Gott,  owners;  George 
Thurston,  master.  Reg.  1855,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  1, 
Jan.  3,  1855.”  George  Friend,  George  Thurston,  John  Gott, 
owners;  George  Friend,  jr.,  master. 

Maey  M.,  sch.,  101  62/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1866 ;  length, 
84  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  8  ft.  1  in.;  billet  head; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  9,  1867,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  215  issued  Aug.  9,  1867.”  Michael  B.  Murray, 
Andrew  Leighton,  George  W.  Smith,  owners;  Michael  B. 
Murray,  master.  Eeg.  Nov.  30,  1868,  “Enrollment  no.  122 
issued  Apr.  17,  1868.”  Same  owners  and  master.  Reg.  Dec. 

6,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  11  issued  July  17,  1871.”  Same 
owners  and  master. 

Massafueko,  bgtne.,  158  39/95  tons;  built  Duxbury,  1802 ; 
length,  72  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  4  in.; 
figure  head,  fiddle.  Reg.  Aug.  17,  1802.  Daniel  Sargent, 
jr.,  Boston,  Ignatius  Sargent,  Thomas  Parsons,  Aaron  Par¬ 
sons,  owners;  Theodore  Stanwood,  master. 
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Massasoit,  sch.,  73  63/100  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1868; 
length,  75  ft.;  breadth,  31  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  1,  1868, 
“Enrollment  no.  181  issued  June  19,  1868.”  William  Mc- 
kenzie,  Theodore  Parsons,  Thomas  Hardy,  owners;  Theodore 
Parsons,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  27,  1873,  “Enrollment  no.  103 
issued  May  6,  1873.”  Samuel  N.  Hardy,  C.  C.  Gaboon,  Es¬ 
tate  of  William  McKenzie,  Thomas  Hardy,  owners;  Loring 
B.  Nash,  master. 

Massexa,  sch.,  59  54/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1860;  length, 
60  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in.;  billet  head; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  23,  1872,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  133  issued  Mar.  21,  1865.”  William  Parsons, 
2d,  Thomas  L.  Parsons,  Eben  Parsons,  2d,  George  Parsons, 
George  H.  Davis,  owners;  James  W.  Hamilton,  master. 

Matilda,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  25  7/95  tons;  built  Es¬ 
sex,  1839;  length,  41  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  13  ft.  li/^  in.;  depth, 

5  ft.  8  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stem. 
Reg.  Nov.  23,  1844,  “Enrollment  no.  24  issued  Apr.  4,  1842.” 
Jabez  W.  Kendall,  Rockport,  Richard  Roberts,  James  Rob¬ 
erts,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owners;  Richard  Roberts,  master. 

May  Flowee,  sch.,  73  48 /95  tons ;  built  Pembrook,  1803 ; 
length,  65  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.  9  in.;  depth.  6  ft.  10  in.;  one 
deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Jan.  13,  1818,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  39,  granted  May  28,  1817.”  Gideon  Lane,  jr.,  own¬ 
er;  Gideon  Lane,  3d,  master. 

Mayflowee,  sch.,  103  64/95  tons;  built  Bluehill,  Me., 
1833;  length,  70  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  8  ft. 

6  in. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
June  28,  1836,  “Enrollment  no.  98  issued  Aug.  29,  1835.” 
Albert  Hale,  Jonathan  Palmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  William 
Parsons,  jr.,  Benjamin  K.  Hough,  jr.,  owners;  Bartholomew 
Ring,  master. 

Mayor  Jones,  sch.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  102  68/100  tons; 
built  Essex,  1872;  temporary;  length,  83  ft.  3  in.;  breadth, 
22  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  8  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two 
masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  13,  1872,  “Carpenter’s  Cer¬ 
tificate,  Essex,  Nov.  13,  1873.”  Valentine  Doane,  jr.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  owner;  Henry  L.  Sparrow,  master. 

Medeatob,  sch.,  Harwich,  51  5/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1836; 
temporary ;  len^h,  53  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  16  ft.  4i/^  in. ;  depth, 
6  ft.  11  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Mar.  6,  1847,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  39,  Mar.  30, 
1840.” 
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Mereatoe,  sch.,  99  14/95  tons;  built  Bristol,  1821 ;  length, 
68  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.;  one 
deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Keg.  Jan.  25,  1822,  “Tem¬ 
porary  Register  no.  17  issued  Boston,  Jan.  12,  1822.”  Win- 
throp  Sargent,  Fitz  William  Sargent,  owners;  Isaac  Somes, 
master. 

Meridian,  sch.,  Castine,  Me.,  56  82  /95  tons ;  built  Glouces¬ 
ter,  1824;  temporary;  length,  55  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  16  ft. 
4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Mar.  30,  1850,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  50  July  3, 
1849.  Surrendered  at  Castine,  1850.”  Warren  Hibbert, 
master. 

Meridian,  sch.,  Lincoln,  Me.,  50  2/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1834;  temporary;  length,  53  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  6  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  11  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Dec.  14,  1843,  “Enrollment  no.  20  issued  Mar.  2,  1840.” 
John  Cameron,  Daniel  Cameron,  2d,  Isaac  W.  Brewer,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Me.,  owners;  Isaac  W.  Brewer,  master. 

Merrimack  Packet,  sloop,  59  89/95  tons;  built  Haver¬ 
hill,  1812;  length,  60  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  1  in.;  depth, 
6  ft.  1  in. ;  one  deck,  one  mast,  square  stern.  Reg.  June  17, 
1815,  “Enrollment  no.  24  May  25,  1812.”  Robert  Elwell, 
Payn  Elwell,  Bradford,  owners;  George  N.  Davis,  master. 

Meteor,  sch.,  38  94/100  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1844; 
length,  56  ft.  8  in. ;  breadth,  16  ft.  5  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  9  in. ; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  3, 
1868,  “Enrollment  no.  168  issued  May  26,  1868.”  Joseph 
L.  Andrews,  Oscar  Andrews,  Joseph  H.  Andrews,  Andrew 
J.  Frisbee,  David  A.  Story,  owners;  Gilbert  L.  Stevens, 
master. 

Mexican,  brig,  227  62/95  tons;  built  Salem,  1824;  length, 
95  ft.;  breadth,  23  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  6V^  in.;  billet 
head;  two  decks,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Sept.  10, 
1842,  “Temporary  Register  no.  23  issued  Salem  Oct.  19, 
1841.”  George  H.  Rogers,  owner;  Adna  Bates,  master. 

Miller,  boat,  Elliot,  Me.,  9  tons;  built  Essex,  1841;  tem¬ 
porary;  length,  31  ft.;  breadth,  9  ft.;  square  stern.  Reg. 
Dee.  12,  1849.  Fabins  Spinney,  Nathan  Spinney,  Elliot, 
Me.,  owners;  Fabins  Spinney,  master. 

Milo,  sch.,  Georgetown,  Me.,  36  40/95  tons;  built  Dover, 
N.  H.,  1819;  temporary;  length,  47  ft.;  breadth,  13  ft.  lOi/^ 
in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  10%  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Dec.  22,  1825,  “Enrollment  no.  11  granted  Mar.  5, 
1825.”  Joseph  Wait,  Ipswich,  John  H.  Wallis,  Georgetown, 
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Me.,  owners;  John  H.  Wallis,  master.  Keg.  Mar.  10,  1826, 
“Enrollment  no.  45  issued  May  12,  1824.”  Reuben  Lead- 
better,  Lewis  Leadbetter,  Samuel  Carver,  Vinalhaven,  Me., 
owners;  Samuel  Carver,  master. 

Mina  Boyd,  sch.,  Wellfleet,  66  48/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1843 ;  temporary ;  length,  58  ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  17  ft.  2  in. ; 
depth,  7  ft.  7  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  1845,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  59,  Mar.  26, 
1845.”  Seth  R.  Atwood,  Wellfleet,  owner;  Seth  R.  Atwood, 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  23,  1845,  “Enrollment  no.  59  issued  Mar. 
26,  1845.”  Jesse  R.  Atwood,  Wellfleet,  owner;  Jesse  R.  At¬ 
wood,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  29,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  138  is¬ 
sued  May  1,  1867.”  John  T.  Harvey,  William  C.  Day, 
Charles  H.  Day,  John  P.  Hodgkins,  owners;  Nelson  Good¬ 
win,  master.  Reg.  June  10,  1872,  “Enrollment  no.  123  is¬ 
sued  May  1,  1871.”  Asa  G.  Crosby,  Portland,  Me.,  owner; 
Joseph  H.  Littlejohn,  master. 

Minebva,  sch.,  85  55/95  tons;  built  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
1805;  length,  64  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  IIV^  in.;  depth,  7 
ft.  9%  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Sept.  9, 
1812,  “Temporary  Register  no.  154  issued  Boston  Aug.  11, 
1812.”  William  Hales,  owner;  John  W.  Saunders,  master. 

Monsoon,  ship,  Boston,  191  79/95  tons;  built  Amesbury, 
1800;  length,  78  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  11 
ft.  IIV^  in. ;  two  decks,  three  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Aug. 
10,  1811,  “Register  no.  31  granted  Boston  Jan.  31,  1811.” 
Joseph  Baxter,  Amos  Green,  Boston,  owners;  Nathaniel  Wil¬ 
liams,  master. 

Montezuma,  sch.,  Beverly,  99  38/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1856;  temporary;  length,  71  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  6  in.;  depth, 
8  ft.  2  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Dec.  1857,  “Previous  Enrollment  Newburyport.”  George 
F.  Pettengell,  owner;  George  J.  Knights,  master.  Reg.  Dec. 
5,  1857,  “Enrollment  no.  8  issued  Beverly  Apr.  11,  1857.” 
David  Crowell,  Charles  Moulton,  Benjamin  Gentlee,  Dewey 
South  wick,  Charles  F.  Dodge,  John  Pickett,  John  W.  Pick¬ 
ett,  Richard  J.  Preston,  Benjamin  Wallis,  William  G.  Wood- 
berry,  Beverly,  owners;  same  master. 

Montpeliee,  bark,  264  45/95  tons;  built  Camden,  Me., 
1841;  length,  101  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  ^  in.;  billet  head; 
two  decks,  three  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  June  30,  1856, 
‘‘Previous  temporary  Register  Boston  Feb.  7,  1853.”  Augus¬ 
ta  Obear,  Beverly,  George  W.  Yates,  Boston,  Samuel  Has¬ 
kell,  N.  Y.,  Charles  Swift,  Charles  Prindall,  Joseph  T.  Has- 
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kell,  Charles  Killam,  owners;  Joseph  T.  Haskell,  master. 

Moonlight,  sch.,  64  29/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1852; 
length,  60  ft.;  breadth,  17  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.;  billet  head; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1855,  “Previous 
Enrollment  no.  35  Mar.  2,  1855.”  Elisha  M.  Oakes,  Elisha 
M.  Oakes,  jr.,  Elisha  C.  Wheeler,  Augustus  H.  Wonson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hillier,  Zebulon  Tucker,  owners;  Elisha  M.  Oakes,  jr., 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  4,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  96  issued  Apr. 
28,  1870.”  Frederic  G.  Wonson,  Samuel  R.  Lane,  Charles 
Colberg,  owners;  Charles  Colberg,  master. 

Mobo  Castle,  sch.,  88  85/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1874; 
length,  83  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  4  in.; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
27,  1874,  “Enrollment  no  16  issued  Aug.  5,  1874.”  McKen¬ 
zie  Hardy  &  Co.,  Loring  B.  Nash,  John  James,  Essex,  own¬ 
ers;  Loring  B.  Nash,  master. 

Mount  Wollaston,  ship,  325  42/95  tons;  built  Quincy, 
1822;  length,  104  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  4%  in.;  depth, 
13  ft.  2%  in.;  billet  head;  two  decks,  three  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Jan.  7,  1833,  “Temporary  Register  no.  320  is¬ 
sued  Boston  and  Charlestown  Oct.  23,  1832.”  Richard  Stan- 
wood,  Samuel  Pearce,  William  E.  P.  Rogers,  John  W.  Lowe, 
Rufus  Leighton,  William  Person,  Benjamin  K.  Hough,  jr., 
John  Johnson,  owners;  David  L.  Adams,  master. 

Mulbeeky,  sch.,  Wellfleet,  31  5/95  tons;  built  Glouces¬ 
ter,  1817;  temporary;  length,  44  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  12  ft.  3 
in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  7  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stem.  Reg. 
Apr.  10,  1824,  “Enrollment  no.  47  granted  Dec.  10,  1821.” 
Simon  N.  Lanman,  Seth  P.  Smith,  Isaiah  M.  Chipman,  Well- 
fleet,  owners;  Simon  N.  Lanman,  master. 

Muneoe,  sch.,  Hancock.  Me.,  52  45/95  tons;  built  Tren¬ 
ton,  Me.,  1819;  temporary;  length,  54  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  16 
ft.  11  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  7  in. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Sept.  10,  1838,  “Enrollment  no.  156  is¬ 
sued  Sept.  6,  1837.”  Benjamin  W.  Hillier,  Hancock,  Me., 
owner;  Benjamin  W.  Hillier,  master. 

Mueb,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  20  39/95  tons;  built  Ip¬ 
swich,  1807;  temporary;  length,  37  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  11  ft. 
3  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  8  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Nov.  15,  1825.  “Enrollment  no.  59  granted  June  16, 
1818.”  James  Brown,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owner;  James 
Brown,  master. 

Myrbh,  sch.,  52  19  /95  tons ;  built  Gloucester,  1826 ;  tem¬ 
porary;  length,  53  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  7 
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ft.  2  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Keg.  Oct.  24,  1840, 
“Enrollment  no.  37  issued  Mar.  31  1838.”  Joseph  York, 
Maine,  owner;  Joseph  York,  master. 

Nabby,  sch.,  64  91/95  tons;  built  Bradford,  before  May 
16,  1789;  len^h,  56  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  depth, 

7  ft.  8  in.  Reg.  Sept.  1,  1794.  David  Pearce,  John  Pearce, 
owners;  John  Orsment  Crafts,  master.  Reg.  May  8,  1798, 
dimensions  changed.  Same  owners;  Isaac  Allen,  master. 
Reg.  Mar.  11,  1805.  David  Pearce,  owner;  Joseph  Babson, 
master. 

Nabby,  sch..  Frenchman’s  Bay,  22  42/95  tons;  built  Ip¬ 
swich,  1807;  temporary;  length,  39  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  11  ft. 
4  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  9  in.;  pink  stern.  Reg,  July  25,  1807, 
“Enrollment  no.  17  granted  Ipswich  June  27,  1807.”  Cor¬ 
nelius  Thomson,  Eden,  owner;  Cornelius  Thomson,  master. 

Nabby,  brig,  81  2/95  tons;  built  Bradford,  before  May 
16,  1789;  length,  60  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  10  in.;  depth, 

8  ft.  11  in.;  square  stern.  Reg.  Aug.  7,  1809.  Daniel  Rogers, 
jr.,  Addison  Plummer,  owners;  George  S.  Sawyer,  master. 
Reg.  Feb.  24,  1810.  Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  John  Somes,  3d, 
Samuel  ’Rogers,  owners ;  Bartholomew  Ring,  master. 

Nancy,  sloop.  79  13/95  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1789; 
length,  53  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  1  in.  Reg.  Oct. 
31,  1789.  John  Somes,  owner;  Abraham  Somes,  jr.,  master. 
Reg.  Mar.  15,  1790.  Benjamin  Webber,  jr.,  owner;  Benja¬ 
min  Webber,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  30,  1790.  William 
Pearce,  Isaac  Elwell,  owners;  Stephen  Brown,  master.  Reg. 
Jan.  4,  1794,  John  Somes,  owner;  Abraham  Somes,  master. 
Reg.  Dec.  17,  1794.  Same  owner;  John  Somes,  master. 
Reg.  Feb.  3,  1796.  Same  owner;  Abraham  Somes,  master. 
Reg.  Mar.  17,  1796.  David  Pearce,  John  Pearce,  owners; 
Abraham  Stone,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  21,  1796.  Ignatius  Sar¬ 
gent,  Frederick  Gilman,  owners;  James  Collins,  master.  Reg. 
Feb.  3,  1797.  Benjamin  Webber,  owner;  Joseph  Saunders, 
master.  Reg.  Oct.  19,  1797.  Frederick  Gilman,  owner;  John 
Somes,  4th,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  25,  1798.  David  Pearce, 
owner;  George  Girdley,  master.  Reg.  May  27,  1799.  Wil¬ 
liam  Chase,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Stephen  Chase,  owners;  Jo¬ 
seph  Chase,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  11,  1800.  David  Pearce, 
owner;  George  Girdley,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  21,  1800.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pearce,  owner;  David  Wharff,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  22, 
1801,  David  Pearce,  owner;  George  Girdley,  master.  Reg. 
Apr.  29,  1802.  William  Pearce,  owner;  Thomas  Saville, 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  10,  1802.  Same  owner;  William  Dolli- 
ver,  master.  Reg.  Mar  18,  1803.  David  Pearce,  owner;  Jo- 
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seph  Babson,  master.  Keg.  Jan.  14,  1804.  Same  owner; 
William  Preston,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  12,  1805,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  44  issued  Sept.  24,  1804.”  Same  owner;  Josiah 
Calder,  master  Keg.  Apr.  29,  1806,  “Enrollment  no.  23 
granted  May  20,  1813.”  William  Pearce,  owner;  William 
Dolliver,  master.  Reg.  May  15,  1806,  “Enrollment  no.  37 
issued  July  16,  1804.”  William  Pearce,  jr.,  owner;  John 
Kinsman,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  5,  1807,  “Enrollment  no.  11 
granted  district  of  Barnstable  Mar.  11,  1806.”  Paul  Pink- 
ham,  Arundel,  owner;  Paul  Pinkham,  master.  Reg.  Mar. 
18,  1809,  “Enrollment  no.  6  granted  [Lyme,  Conn.]  Mar. 
23,  1808.”  William  Pearce,  jr.,  William  Pearce,  owners; 
Eliezer  Grover,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  22,  1812,  “Enrollment 
no.  66  issued  Barnstable  Apr.  17,  1810.”  Thomas  Burges, 
William  Handy,  Sandwich,  Stephen  Nye,  Samuel  Nye.  Fal¬ 
mouth,  owners;  Thomas  Burges,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  12,  1845, 
“Previous  Enrollment  no.  60  Gloucester  May  13,  1844.”  John 
Sawyer,  Amesbury,  owner;  John  Sawyer,  master. 

Napoleon,  sch.,  72  68/95  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1824; 
length,  62  ft.;  breadth,  17  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  14, 
1825,  “Enrollment  no.  70  granted  June  11,  1825.”  Natha¬ 
niel  Young,  Jeremiah  Young,  Dover,  N.  H.,  Epes  Griffin, 
owners;  Epes  Griffin,  jr.,  master. 

Nabcissa,  sch.,  92  83/95  tons;  built  Cold  Springs,  N.  Y., 
1848;  length,  70  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  74 
ft.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Oct.  30,  1858,  “Enrollment  no.  98  issued  Apr.  12,  1858.” 
Thomas  P.  Dunton,  Joseph  H.  Babson,  William  Woodbury, 
owners;  Thomas  P.  Dunton,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  2,  1859,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  166  issued  June  18,  1859.”  George  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Salem,  George  Babson,  Boston,  Thomas  P.  Dunton, 
John  Low,  jr.,  John  L.  Babson,  Franklin  K.  Woodbury,  own¬ 
ers;  same  master. 

Naebaguagus,  sch.,  119  65/95  tons;  built  Cherryfield,  Me., 

- ;  length,  80  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.; 

billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Mar. 
27,  1860,  “Register  no.  113  issued  Portland,  May  13,  1858.” 
George  Hughes,  owner;  Samuel  Hinks,  master. 

Native,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  23  76/95  tons;  built  Ip¬ 
swich,  1816;  temporary;  length,  39  ft.;  breadth,  12  ft.  1^ 
in. ;  depth,  5  ft.  10^  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Nov.  5,  1832,  “Enrollment  no.  40  issued  Apr.  6,  1825.” 
William  Smith,  John  Smith,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owners;  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  master. 

(To  he  continued) 


NOTES  ON  BRITISH  MILITARY  BUTTONS. 


By  Robert  S.  Duncan 
Toronto,  Canada. 


A  button  collector  may  add  to  his  knowledge  of  military 
history  by  examining  his  specimens  carefully  to  ascertain 
their  meaning.  Information  may  be  derived  from  the 
backs  of  the  buttons  where  the  makers’  names  appear. 
This  custom  originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  enabling  one  to  trace  the  dates  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Many  curious  and  interesting  devices  may  be  found  on 
British  Army  buttons.  The  Egyptian  sphinx  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  was  granted  to  many  regiments  for  service 
against  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1801.  The  Dorestshire 
Regiment  varied  this  by  substituting  the  word  Marabout 
for  Egypt  as  it  was  the  only  regiment  to  take  part  in  that 
engagement. 

Among  other  creatures  displayed  on  buttons  was  the 
dragon,  granted  to  a  number  of  regiments  for  service  in 
the  China  War  of  1842,  used  by  the  South  Wales  Boi^ 
derers,  in  which  case  it  was  a  Welsh  national  emblem; 
and  worn  by  the  Buffs,  East  Kent  Regiment.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  same  that  was  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Buffs  claim  to  trace  its  history  back  to  the  Train  Bands 
of  that  day. 

The  castle  design,  granted  for  service  in  defence  of 
Gibraltar,  1779-1783,  included  the  arms  of  the  colony,  a 
small  key  hanging  from  the  doorway  and  the  motto  “Mon¬ 
tis  insignia  calpe.”  Similar  to  this  motive  is  the  castle 
used  by  the  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons  and  the  Inniskill- 
ing  Fusiliers  for  the  gallant  defence  of  that  town  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Devonshire  Regiment  used  a  castle,  a  triple 
towered  triangular  affair,  representing  Exeter  Castle, 
taken  from  the  borough  arms  of  Exeter,  headquarters  of 
the  regiment. 

The  French  Eagle  was  a  type  of  battle  honour  used 
on  military  buttons.  During  the  First  Empire  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  regimental  flags  were  topped  with  the  Imperial 
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Eagle.  Two  British  cavalry  regiments  and  two  infantry 
regiments  each  captured  a  flag  on  the  battlefield.  The 
term  “French  Eagle”  means  the  flag  complete. 

The  Royal  Bengal  tiger  and  elephant  were  given  for 
service  in  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Royal  badges  and  devices  are  common  as  well  as  royal 
cyphers,  such  as  V.  R. ;  E.  R.  VII ;  E.  R.  VIII ;  G.  R.  V ; 
G.  R.  VII.  The  device  A.  E. — L.  refers  to  Alfred  Er¬ 
nest,  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  Prince  Leopold, 
a  younger  son.  A  double  “L”  interlaced  refers  to  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise,  a  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  Marquis  of  Lome  who  was  Governor  General 
of  Canada  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  cypher  is  usually 
topped  with  a  royal  coronet  and  midway  a  marquis  coro¬ 
net.  The  Prince  of  Wales  plumes  are  worn  by  numerous 
regiments  bearing  that  title  and  by  most  of  the  Welsh 
regiments.  According  to  tradition  this  badge  was  first 
used  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  later  Edward  II  of 
England.  Another  cypher  is  that  of  the  late  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra,  used  by  the  Princess  of  Wales’  Own  Regiment, 
showing  the  letter  “A”  entwined  with  the  Cross  of  Dan- 
nebrog,  national  emblem  of  Denmark.  Tradition  says  that 
King  Waldemar  II  in  1219,  saw  a  white  cross  in  a  red  sky 
which  he  took  for  a  favourable  sign  to  make  war  on  his 
enemies  and  was  victorious.  This  emblem  became  the 
flag  of  Denmark. 

Some  regiments  wear  buttons  bearing  national  badges 
as  the  lion.  Royal  crest,  sprig  of  oak,  St.  George  and  drag¬ 
on,  figure  of  Britannia  for  England,  the  thistle  head  and 
St.  Andrew’s  cross  for  Scotland;  the  harp  and  shamrock 
for  Ireland,  and  the  leek  for  Wales.  Badges  are  also 
found  representing  smaller  localities  as  two  Staffordshire 
regiments  that  bear  the  county  badge,  the  knot;  the  East 
Surrey  Regiment  that  uses  the  arms  of  Guilford  where  the 
regimental  headquarters  is  located ;  the  Loyal  North  Lan¬ 
cashire  Regiment  that  bears  the  borough  arms  of  Lincoln. 

Stars  of  orders  of  knighthood  are  used  on  regimental 
buttons.  The  Coldstream  Guards  show  the  Star  of  the 
Garter;  the  Scots  Guards;  the  Star  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle;  the  4th  Royal  Irish  Dragoon  Guards  and  the  Star 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 
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The  rose  appears  on  buttons  of  several  English  regi¬ 
ments.  Those  of  Yorkshire  bear  the  white  rose  of  the 
House  of  York;  those  of  Lancaster  the  red  rose  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster;  and  one  regiment,  the  York  and 
Lancaster,  the  union  rose. 

The  bugle  and  strings  is  a  distinct  badge  of  light  in¬ 
fantry  and  rifle  units.  The  King’s  Own  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry  and  the  Highland  Light  Infantry  have  varied 
this  slightly  by  using  the  French  horn  with  the  curl.  The 
Somersetshire  Light  Infantry  combined  with  the  “bugle 
and  strings”  a  mural  crown  and  “ Jellalabad,”  the  latter 
having  been  granted  for  the  gallant  defence  of  the  fortress 
of  the  same  name  in  Afghanistan  in  1841.  The  Duke  of 
Cornwall’s  Own  Light  Infantry  has  also  added  a  turreted 
gateway  with  a  lion  in  front  as  shown  on  His  Hoyal  High¬ 
ness’  great  seal  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  above  all  this  a 
Royal  Coronet. 

Some  military  buttons  are  decorated  with  animals.  The 
Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment  displays  the  Pascal  Lamb 
which,  tradition  says,  came  from  the  House  of  Braganza 
through  Catherine  of  Braganza,  Queen  of  Charles  II.  The 
Antelope  is  used  by  the  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment  as 
a  regimental  device ;  the  White  Horse  of  Hanover  by  the 
King’s  Liverpool  Regiment,  after  the  arrival  of  George  I ; 
the  hart  crossing  a  ford  by  the  Bedfordshires  originally 
from  the  old  Hertfordshire  Militia,  the  two  counties  being 
linked  together.  The  buttons  of  the  Argyll  and  Suther¬ 
land  Highlanders  show  the  boar’s  head  of  the  Campbells 
and  the  mountain  cat  of  the  Sutherlands  in  wreaths  linked 
together.  The  Seaforth  Highlanders  use  a  stag’s  head 
with  the  motto  “Cuidich’n  Righ,”  translated  “Help  to  the 
King,”  which  is  also  the  badge  of  the  Mackenzie  clan. 
Back  in  the  13th  century  King  Alexander  II  of  Scotland 
on  one  occasion  was  out  hunting  in  the  forest  and  was 
attacked  by  a  wounded  stag.  Fortunately  the  head  of  the 
Mackenzie  clan  was  nearby  and  came  to  the  King’s  assist¬ 
ance.  In  recognition  of  having  saved  the  king’s  life  the 
chief  was  granted  permission  to  use  the  stag’s  head  and 
motto  “Cuidich’n  Righ”  as  a  family  badge. 

The  Royal  Sussex  Regiment  has  an  interesting  design 
on  its  buttons  showing  a  Maltese  cross  with  a  feather  or 
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plume  showing  above  and  below.  It  was  worn  in  caps 
for  many  years  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the  grena¬ 
diers  of  the  famous  French  regiment  of  Royal  Roussillon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  Quebec,  in  1759.  The  Sherwood  Foresters 
(Derbyshire  Regiment)  display  a  Maltese  cross  on  their 
buttons  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  “Stag  lodges”  taken 
from  the  municipal  arms  of  Derby. 


DEATH  OF  GEORGE  CROWNINSHIELD. 


Salem  Nov'  27  1817 

M'  Crowninshield 

The  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  your  brother 
George  will  probably  reach  you  ere  this,  your  bro'  John 
informed  me  that  he  requested  John  Dodge  (who  came 
down  from  the  Assembly  last  evening  with  Doctor  Bar- 
stow)  to  write  a  letter  to  you,  and  one  to  Nath  Silsbee 
advising  you  of  the  event,  and  see  that  it  was  put  in  the 
Mail;  I  did  not  learn  any  thing  of  this  til  the  morning, 
or  I  should  have  written ;  but  will  now  relate  to  you  what 
particulars  I  know  relative  to  his  very  sudden  death  — 
he  had  been  absent  from  home  for  about  eleven  days,  and 
return’d  on  Monday — on  Tuesday  was  up  to  see  the  ruins 
of  Richard’s  Factory,  burnt  that  morning — ^yesterday  was 
about  as  usual,  J  Dodge  dined  with  him — in  the  after¬ 
noon  was  on  board  his  vessel,  your  little  George  was  down 
to  see  him,  and  when  he  came  up  about  4  P  M  he  says  his 
Uncle  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  neck  &  back  to  the 
Brig  again ;  Hanson  says  he  took  his  bowl  of  milk,  which 
he  has  done  of  late;  and  after  that  walked  up  the  wharf 
&  soon  return’d  again  with  James  Becket,  who  staid  with 
him  a  little  time  &  then  went  away ;  he  then  remained  in 
his  after  cabin  alone  till  about  ^  past  8,  when  he  came 
into  the  kitchen  where  he  Hanson  was,  &  observed  to  him 
he  had  felt  very  faint  for  some  time  siting  by  the  stove; 
then  went  on  deck  &  up  the  wharf,  in  about  15  minutes 
he  return’d  &  sett  down  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  told  Hanson  he  had  felt  dissagreebly  &  could  scarce  get 
down  the  wharf,  &  was  obliged  to  hold  himself  up  by  the 
posts  as  he  came  along;  and  that  he  must  get  him  a  little 
gin  &  water,  he  went  immediately  to  get  some;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  reach’d  the  store  room  he  heard  a  noise  &  look 
back  and  found  George  had  fallen  from  his  chair  on  deck, 
he  return’d  immediately  and  found  him  lifeless,  he 
groaned  once  or  twice  but  never  spoke — he  ran  on  deck 
and  call  for  assistance,  there  were  several  men  at  the  head 
of  the  wharf,  who  heard  him  and  came  down,  seeing  his 
situation  ran  &  call  his  brother  John,  who  inform  me 
that  he  was  with  him  in  a  few  moments,  but  as  soon  as 
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he  saw  him  thought  the  chance  of  restoring  him  a  very 
faint  one,  but  that  every  exertion  possible  was  made  by 
rubing  him  with  spirit  hot  vinegar  &c.  till  the  Doctor  came 
and  pronounced  all  application  useless,  that  to  restore  him 
to  life  was  impossible — John  also  informed  me  he  had  re¬ 
quested  S.  Webb  &  Brace  to  take  charge  of  the  Vessel  &c 
— and  that  he  wish’d  the  corps  to  be  removed  either  to  his 
house  or  yours,  and  had  requested  Mr  Moses  Townsend 
Jos®  Ropes  &  J  Dodge  to  decide  which  was  most  proper — 
have  since  learnt  the  funeral  is  to  be  from  John’s  house 
on  Saturday — ^It  is  not  known  abroad  whether  he  has 
made  any  disposition  of  his  property  or  not — Your  Bro¬ 
ther  Richard  is  absent  from  home  but  was  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  this  day,  he  has  met  a  heavy  loss  that  of  his  Factory 
there  was  nothing  saved — I  was  at  your  house  today 
Mrs.  Boardman  told  me  they  were  all  very  well  there — 
Sally  sends  her  regards  to  yourself  &  wife  and  after  tende- 
ing  you  my  own  best  wishes 

am  with  esteem  Yr  Ob  Svt 

Zach  F  Silsbee 

P.S.  Sam.  C  Ward  died  about  the 
same  hour  last  eveng  your  bro  did 
9  P.M. 

—  Letter  in  possession  of  Francis  B.  Crouminshield. 


CORRECTION. 

The  statement  in  the  October  number  of  the  Collections, 
1942,  page  361,  that  the  log  books  of  the  ship  Diomede  for 
the  first  and  second  voyages  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex 
Institute  is  incorrect.  They  are  on  deposit  at  the  Peabody 
Museum,  Salem. 
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William  Lawrence.  Later  Years  of  a  Happy  Life.  By 
Henry  Knox  Sherrill.  1943.  179  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  il- 
lus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  IJniversity 
Press.  Price,  $2.00. 

In  this  delightful  little  book  a  successor  and  intimate  friend 
completes  the  story  which  Bishop  Lawrence  carried  to  the 
eve  of  his  retirement  in  his  well-known  “Memories  of  a  Happy 
Life.”  Those  who  did  not  know  him  personally,  but  enjoyed 
his  autobiography,  will  be  interested  to  follow  him  during 
the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  Bishop  Sherrill  has 
written  a  most  appealing  sketch,  incorporating  many  extracts 
from  Bishop  Lawrence’s  sermons  and  addresses,  as  well  as 
from  his  unpublished  diary.  The  chapters  include  his  life 
as  a  retired  Bishop,  his  family  life,  his  work  in  the  Diocese, 
as  a  citizen,  educational  interests,  the  Church  beyond  the 
Diocese  and  the  last  year.  We  gain  some  conception  of  the 
length  of  Bishop  Lawrence’s  life  when  we  realize  that  he  was 
bom  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  President  Zachary  Tay¬ 
lor  and  the  accession  of  President  Fillmore.  He  had  contacts 
with  prominent  men  throughout  the  country,  but  his  contem¬ 
poraries  ])assed  away  long  before  he  did.  However,  he  was 
never  an  old  man  in  thought  or  action  and  continued  to  the 
last  interested  in  the  public  welfare.  He  was  a  liberal  church¬ 
man  whose  good  works  will  never  be  forgotten.  Kecommend- 
ed  to  Church  people  of  all  faiths. 

“Don’t  Give  Up  the  Ship.”  A  Catalogue  of  the  Eugene  H. 
Pool  Collection  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence.  1942.  82  pp., 
large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Salem :  Peabody  Museum. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Poole,  who  is  a  great  grandnephew  of  the  famous  Cap¬ 
tain  Lawrence,  has  collected  considerable  material  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  in  relation  to  his  ancestor,  and  the  Peabody 
Museum  has  published,  in  one  of  their  very  handsome  edi¬ 
tions,  a  catalogue  of  this  interesting  memorabilia.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  sketch  of  the  subject,  who  it  will  be  remembered, 
met  death  at  the  hands  of  the  British  during  the  War  of  1812 
while  in  command  of  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake.  The 
grief  over  Lawrence’s  death  was  felt  by  every  American  and 
he  was  mourned  as  a  national  hero.  Permission  was  granted 
by  the  proper  authorities,  and  Captain  George  Crowninshield 
sailed  for  Halifax  and  brought  back  the  remains  of  both  Law- 
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pence  and  his  oflBcer  Ludlow  for  burial  in  Salem,  where  Judge 
Story  pronounced  a  famous  eulogy.  Later  Lawrence’s  body 
was  removed  from  the  Crowninshield  tomb,  taken  to  New 
York  and  interred  in  Trinity  Churchyard  in  1813.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  Pool  includes  letters  and  manuscripts,  prints 
and  paintings,  models  of  frigates,  and  personal  memorabilia, 
his  furniture,  china  and  silver,  with  many  illustrations.^  A 
bibliography  and  a  full  index  completes  the  volume. '  A 
worthwhile  publication  of  much  interest,  and  recommended 
to  all  libraries. 

IsHAM  Genealogy:  A  Brief  History  of  Jirah  Isham  (of 
New  London,  Connecticut)  and  his  Descendants  from 
1670  to  1940.  By  his  great-granddaughter  Mary  Allen 
Phinney.  1942.  179  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Rutland, 
Vermont:  The  Tuttle  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Price, 
$10.00. 

This  genealogy  comprises  all  the  descendants  of  General 
Jirah  Isham,  grandson  of  John  Isham  of  Barnstable,  Mass., 
who  came  to  America  before  1670,  and  his  three  wives  with 
only  two  exceptions.  It  contains  detailed  biographies,  events 
of  the  times,  accounts  of  the  environment  in  which  the  de¬ 
scendants  lived,  photographs  (some  from  old  daguerreotypes) 
and  interesting  letters  written  by  General  Isham.  A  full 
name  index  is  given. 

History  of  the  First  Church  of  Stafford,  Connecticut, 
Known  as  “The  Stafford  Street  Congregational  Church” 
from  its  Birth,  1723,  to  its  Death,  1892.  By  Kendrick 
Grobel.  1942.  87  pp.,  octavo,  paper,  illus.  Stafford 

Springs:  The  Women’s  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Church. 

This  book  is  a  very  complete  well  documented  history  of 
the  First  Church.  It  is  a  very  readable  account  of  the  suc¬ 
cesses,  trials  and  tribulations  with  sidelights  on  the  times 
and  families  who  made  up  the  church.  There  is  a  name 
index. 

Mill  and  Mansion.  A  Study  of  Architecture  and  Society 
in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  1820-1865.  By  John  Cool- 
idge.  1942.  261  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press.  $3.75. 

The  author  has  chosen  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  a  city 
stamped  by  the  problems  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and 
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containing  both  orthodox  and  unorthodox  style,  as  the  focus 
for  his  scholarly,  well-documented  treatment  of  the  nineteenth 
century  American  architecture.  Lowell  was  selected  because 
it  was  one  of  the  first  built  with  a  definite  idea  of  city  plan¬ 
ning  and  was  to  a  great  extent  a  model  of  the  rest.  “Between 
1820  and  1865  Lowell  was  an  unusually  complete  microcosm 
of  the  whole  field.  It  was  a  community  rich  in  normal  nine¬ 
teenth  century  buildings,  yet  it  illustrated  the  impact  of  new 
problems  upon  the  native  architectural  tradition  and  it  pre¬ 
sented  an  interesting  example  of  city  planning  and  housing.” 
This  book,  as  the  author  states,  is  a  preliminary  study  lead¬ 
ing  toward  a  synthesis  of  nineteenth  century  American  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  architecture  of  the  period  as  pointed  out  by  the 
author  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  contemporary  social 
conditions.  He  gives  besides  a  picture  of  the  architecture 
of  the  times  a  study  of  the  social  evolution  of  a  cotton  mill 
city.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  clear  cut  and  appro¬ 
priate.  The  continuity  of  the  text  is  somewhat  lost  by  the 
constant  referring  to  notes  which  would  have  more  meaning 
if  incorporated  into  the  text. 

Jefferson  Himself,  the  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Many- 
Sided  American.  Edited  by  Bernard  Mayo.  1942.  384 
pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $4.00. 

Bernard  Mayo  has  made  a  fine  selection  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  voluminous  writings  including  many  letters  written,  as 
he  said  “in  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  fact  and  feeling  and 
forming  the  only  full  and  genuine  journal”  of  his  life.  The 
editor  gives  a  well-rounded  picture  of  a  gentleman  of  many 
interests  and  a  view  of  Jefferson’s  world  in  his  own  words. 
The  selections  are  well  integrated  by  Mr.  Mayo’s  explanatory 
summaries  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter.  As  the  volume 
opens  Jefferson  is  studying  law  at  Williamsburg  where  he 
meets  three  gentlemen  who  definitely  infiuenced  him.  Wil¬ 
liam  Small  gave  him  a  lifelong  interest  in  mathematics  and 
science,  George  Wythe  introduced  him  to  liberal  ideas  which 
inspired  Revolutionary  Virginia,  and  Gov.  Francis  Fauquier 
taught  him  the  fundamentals  of  economics.  At  twenty-six 
he  started  his  political  career  by  striking  his  first  blow  for 
freedom  by  introducing  a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  He  drafted  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Thomas 
J efferson,  as  the  book  clearly  brings  out  through  his  exacting 
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years  as  war  governor  of  Virginia,  minister  at  Paris,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  under  Washington,  his  crucial  years  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  his  useful  years  as  “Sage  of  Monticello,”  had  one 
main  objective — the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man.  “His 
was  a  militant  democracy  and  he  was  well  aware  that  future 
generations  must  continue  the  unending  struggle  to  translate 
democratic  faith  into  democratic  practice.”  To  the  present 
generation  his  writings  and  viewpoints  have  as  much  mean¬ 
ing  and  force  as  to  his  own  generation.  “The  great  democrat 
who  had  fought  against  every  form  of  tyranny,  political,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  intellectual,  wished  to  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  Keligious  Freedom,  and  father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Thus  he  epitomized  a  long  and  useful  life,  a  gal¬ 
lant  and  perserving  crusade  for  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  man.” 

Mb.  W.  &  I.  Being  the  Authentic  Diary  of  Caroline  LeRoy 

Webster  during  a  Famous  Journey  with  the  Honble. 

Daniel  Webster  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  in 

the  year  1839.  With  an  Introduction  by  Claude  M. 

Fuess.  1943.  264  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York: 

Ives  Washburn,  Inc.  Price,  $2.75. 

This  is  a  diary  kept  by  the  second  wife  of  Daniel  Webster 
during  a  visit  to  the  British  Isles  and  the  Continent.  The 
volume  was  found  in  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  by  a  college 
girl  who  was  ransacking  the  attic  of  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Mrs.  Webster.  A  publisher  was  called  in,  who  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  diary  as  history,  promptly  secured  it  for 
publication.  It  is  a  day  by  day  account  of  entertainments 
which  were  tendered  the  great  Daniel  Webster  and  his  wife 
by  the  principal  men  of  England,  including  Wordsworth, 
Thomas  Moore,  Lockhart,  Hallam,  Palmerston,  Melbourne, 
Peel,  Wellington,  Macauley,  Sydney  Smith,  Milman  and 
Dickens.  An  interesting  bit  is  her  description  of  a  dinner 
given  by  Queen  Victoria,  who,  of  course,  was  then  a  young 
woman,  which  was  followed  by  a  cotillion.  Mrs.  Webster 
wrote:  “Her  Majesty  laughed  and  talked  with  perfect  ease 
with  me — said  Julia  was  not  my  own  child.  .  .  .  Hoped  I 
would  come  back  to  London.”  Mr.  Fuess,  who  writes  the 
introduction,  has  prepared  notes  and  a  biographical  index  of 
the  persons  whom  the  Websters  met,  as  mentioned  in  the  di¬ 
ary.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Webster  and  several  illus¬ 
trations  including  invitations  to  balls  and  dinners  at  Gros- 
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venor  House,  Apsley  House,  Buckingham  Palace,  as  well  as 
a  silhouette  of  Daniel  Webster  made  in  1844.  As  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  Tour  of  1839,  it  is  well  worth  reading,  as 
it  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  life  and  times  of  that  period. 
Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Another  Secret  Diary  of  William  Byrd  of  Westover, 
1739-1741.  With  Letters  and  Literary  Exercises,  1696- 
1726.  Edited  by  Maude  H.  Woodfin.  Translated  and 
collated  by  Marion  Tingling.  1942.  490  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  Richmond,  Virginia:  The  Dietz  Press. 
Price,  $5.00. 

There  are  three  important  angles  to  the  contents  of  this 
new  volume.  First,  the  Byrd  family  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Colonial  Virginia;  second,  the  shorthand 
has  been  found  to  be  that  of  a  system  invented  by  William 
Mason  of  London  in  1707,  which  has  been  translated  by  the 
diligent  Mrs.  Tingling ;  and  third,  the  book  gives  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  in  London  and  Virginia  in  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  least-known  period  in  Colonial  his¬ 
tory.  Those  were  the  days  when  refinement  and  modesty 
had  not  yet  been  recognized  by  society;  the  manneia  and  cus¬ 
toms  were  crude.  Thackeray  once  wrote:  “You  would  not 
bear  to  be  told  the  whole  truth  regarding  those  men  and  man¬ 
ners.  You  could  no  more  suffer  in  a  British  drawing-room, 
under  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  fine  gentleman  or  fine 
lady  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  or  hear  what  they  heard  and  said, 
than  you  would  receive  an  ancient  Briton.”  It  is  a  picture 
of  life  which  will  shock  the  fastidious,  but  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  historian  and  the  student  of  human  behavior.  The 
first  Byrd  diary  has  been  called  “the  historical  caviar  of  the 
year,”  so  might  this  later  volume  be  called  the  entree.  Byrd’s 
first  wife  had  died  and  he  was  a  changed  man  after  twenty- 
seven  adventurous  years.  He  was  now  in  his  sixties  and  had 
married  another  woman,  half  his  age,  who  presided  over  the 
new  house  at  Westover.  The  diary  comprises  about  half  of 
the  volume,  but  there  are  letters  and  literary  exercises  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  for  1696  to  1726.  Most  of  the  letters,  written 
in  London,  are  addressed  to  women,  under  fictitious  names, 
and  the  poems  and  “Characters”  which  he  wrote  are  given  in 
full.  The  original  diary  and  notebooks  are  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Byrd  had  much  literary 
ability  and  wrote  several  pamphlets.  The  excellent  sketch  of 
William  Byrd,  used  as  an  introduction,  shows  that  the  period 
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from  1674  to  1744  is  the  most  complete  expression  in  the 
Virginia  of  1607  to  1776  of  the  cultural  kinship  and  yet 
emerging  differentiations  between  England  and  the  first  of 
her  American  colonies.  There  is  yet  another  diary  in  the 
possession  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  covering  the  years  1717-1731.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

John  Pabadise  and  Lucy  Ludwell  of  London  and  Wil¬ 
liamsburg.  By  Archibald  Bolling  Shepperson.  1942. 
601  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Richmond,  Virginia:  The 
Dietz  Press.  Price,  $4.00. 

The  author  of  this  fascinating  story  which  “bridges  two 
worlds”  is  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  also  editor  of  the  Virginia  Qmrterly  Review.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  material  for  the  biographies  of  these  two 
characters  of  the  past  he  has  made  exhaustive  researches  in¬ 
to  the  records  of  this  country  and  England.  Paradise  was 
born  in  Greece  of  wealthy  parents  but  had  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  London.  Born  in  1743,  he  was  a  scholar  and  linguist 
and  such  erudition  as  he  possessed  proved  to  be  of  no  help 
in  his  marriage  to  the  high-strung  butterfiy  of  society,  Lucy 
Ludwell  of  Virginia.  They  met  in  London  where  before  the 
American  Revolution  many  a  Virginian  used  to  make  long 
visits.  The  Ludwells  were  a  well-known  family  and  large 
landowners  in  Virginia,  but  when  the  two  daughters  of  Philip 
Ludwell,  Lucy  and  Hannah,  married  in  England,  it  involved 
constant  litigation,  because  in  those  times  the  husband  had 
control  of  the  wife’s  property.  Paradise  and  his  wife  sepa¬ 
rated  several  times  and  their  daughter’s  marriage  to  a  Vene¬ 
tian  Count,  under  rather  distressing  circumstances,  made 
further  family  complications.  In  London  they  enjoyed  inti¬ 
mate  friendships  with  Johnson,  Boswell  and  other  literary 
lights  and  in  this  country  with  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams, 
Martha  and  George  Washington.  The  final  scene  is  played 
by  Lucy  alone  in  the  Paradise  house  still  standing  on  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  and  viewed  yearly  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  to  Colonial  Williamsburg.  A  genealogi¬ 
cal  chart  of  the  two  families  is  given  and  a  full  index  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Unfortunately  there  were  no  portraits  of  either  of 
the  principal  characters.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  li¬ 
braries. 


